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LETTER OF TRANS.NUTTAL ’ 


Department 6f tue Interior, 

Bureau op Education, ' • 

Washin^pn, Srptemher 11, 1915, 

Sir: The problems of industry, government, iind life in the modem, 
industrial and commercial city are numerous, large, and complex. 
For their solution are needed a larger amount of scientifite(Lowlodgo 
and higher standards of intelligence among citizens. tMI the cittT’s 
agencies for good and progress need to bo united and vitalized for 
more effective functions. There is a growing conviction among 
thoughtful people that this can bo done best by the municipal uni- 
versity, maintained as an essential port of the city’s system of public 
education, or by a privately endowed university 'working in close 
sympathetic relations with all other agencies of education' in the city. 
It will re<iuire much study of this subject to ascertain: (1) The need 
.for the municipal university, (2) its functions, (a) the best radahs of 
organizing and supporting it, (4) its relation to all' the phases of city 
' life. The interest in this subject has resulted already in the organi- 
zation of a National Association of Mumcipal Universities, which 
held its ^t meeting in Washington City November 9-10, 1914. 
The publication pi the papers, addr^ses, and informal discussion of 
■ , this meeting in the condensed form hero presented will, I believe, 

promote further study of the subject. I therefore recommend that 
•they be published as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education under 
the' title "The University and the Municipality.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

/ ■ ■ * 






. THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MUNICIPALITY. 


■ INTRODUCTION. 

For several years i^oed has been felt for an association of the insti- 
tutions of learning engaged in studying civic problems and training 
for public service. 

At first it was "thought that the universities and colleges contre^ed 
and financed by citiea might unite with the National Association of 
State Universi^ties. After mature consideration, however, the con- 
clusion was reached that the interests of both State and city insti- 
tutions wbxild be best served by forming a new and separate associa- 
tion npresontuig urban universities and enUeges, particularly those 
cooperating in municipal affairs. ^ 

Accordingly the National Association of State Universities invited 
the ^representatives “of ^ municipal universities and otlier universi- 
ties in cities interested in the service of their communities” to 
attend its meeting to bo held in Washington, D. C., Novembo^9 and 
10, 1914. The invitation stated that a conference on the city 
university would be held immediately after the adjournment of the 
Association of State Universities. 

The call for this meeting (which led to the formation of the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities) sot forth the tasks and purposes of 
these urban institutions as follows: 

The municipal collegea are aiming to do for their cities some of the things the State 
universities are doing so admirably for their S^tee.' Private institutions in cities, 
roatizing the obligations resulting from freedom of taxation, arc endeavoring to serve 
their local communities. The generr I public, on the one hand, is awakening to the 
value and necessity of expert knowledge; and the universities, on the other, are realizing 
as never b>tfore their duty to train and women for miAicipal, State, and national 
positions. Since much of this is new and experimental, it is thought that a conference 
on the relations of civic universities to their local institutions and communities will 
prove helpful. 

The call for the mooting also said: 

A statement from each institution with regard to some phase of its organization or 
methods would prove helpful. It is therefore requested that each college w/11 send a 
di^l^;ate prepared to make ahrief statement of the special features of its work. 

Those reports will bo found in Part II of this bulletin (p. 42). 

The folBswing pcipons, representing the institutions as given, 
constituted "the conference: - * 

Fred E. Ayer, dean of the Allege of £j%ineering, Municipal Univeralty of Akrofn, 

Akron, Ohioi 

Charles DaskerviUe, profeseor, College of the City of New York, N.*Y. 

Edward F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins Univenity, Baltimarie, Md. 
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W. P. Buirias, de«n of the Unlveraity of ClncmnUi, Oincinnati, Ohio. 

Walter E. Clark, profeeeor. College of the City of New Yoik. N. Y. 

Ohariee A. Cockayne. Toledo. Ohio. 

Chariee W. Dabney^ preaident, Univemity of Olacinnati. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George E. FellowB. preeident. Jazott Millikeh CniveraiCy. Decatur, III. 

^ Y. Ford, president board of trustees, University of Louisville. Louisville Ky. 
William T. Foeto. president. Reed College. Portland. Owg. 

W. F. Gephart, profeaeor. Washington University. St. Louis. Mo. 

Frank J. Goodnow. president, Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore. Md. 

W. E. Hotchldas, dean, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks, dean. New York University. New York] N. Y. 

P. R. Kolbe. president. Municipal University of Aknm. Akron, Ohio. 

: 8. B. Linhart, professor, Univemity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Ri. 

Everett W. Lord, dean, Boston Univemity, Boston, Man. * 

Cl^ee P. Norton, chancellor, Univemity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wmiam Orr, assistant commissioner of education, Maasachuwtta board of education 
Boston, Man. ’ 

John L. Patterson, dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Univemity of Louisville 

X uisville, Ky. . ' 

Robertson, Univemity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herman Schneider, dean, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. Monroe Stowe, president, Toledo University, Toledp, Ohio. ' 

P. P. C^ton, U. S. Conuniasioner of Education. Washington, D. 0. 

8. P. Capen, U, 8. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 0. 

The conference having temporarily organized at 4.30 p. 
November 10, and having appointed a committee on organization 
•nd permanent officere, adjourned untU 9 a. m., November 11, when 

the following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President: President Dabnej, of Qncinnati. 

Vice President: Prof. Lord, of Boston University. 

Secretary and treasurer: Prof.‘ Walter E. aark, of the College of 
the City of New York. 

AftOT formal oiTgahization the association resolved itself into an 
expOTence meeting, each insti^ion reporting upon the methods 
of cooperation with city act^es which it had already adopted. 

The morning sesaion and li&heon hour were occupied by these 
detailed reports. 

The afternoon was given to a more general and formal discussion of 
tie j^poper field and aim of the municipal university. The papers given 
in Part 1 of this bulletin embody' the gist of that general discussion. 

/ The name qh^n for the new organization is the Association of 
Urban Universities. Memfepfship is institutional, not pertonal. The 
following 16 institutions are the charter members: Boston Univeraity, ' ' 
The College of the City of New York, Hunter’s College of the City of 
Nw York, Johns Hopkina University, The Municipal University of 
i^n, New York University, Northwestern University, ReedColl^, 
b' Temple Uhiyorsity, Toledo University, University of Buffalo, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, University pf Louisville, University of Penn- 
[ ' sylvania, University of Pittsburgh, Washington Univeraity. 
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PART I. AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE URBAN UNIVER- 
SITY. 


I. THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY.' 

By Charlbs' W iU4AM Dabnet. 

Pre$idmt, Vnivfrtitf of 

The progress of education in America has been a steady process 
from the conunon school up to the normal school and college. As 
fast as a new typo of school has become necessary it has been estab- 
lishwi, and its opportunities have been extended more and more 
widely and freely to all the people. Tliu.s progressively have the 
American people placecl the opportunity for education within the 
reach of all. * 

But what of equality of opportunity for the higher or professional 
education ? Wo agree that tho chance to got this education should 
also bo within tho reach of all. Wo believe, moreover, that cx>lleges 
and universities which offer these opportunities should bo so placed 
and arranged as to arouse tho ambition of all tho youth, and give 
them tho chance to get that liberal, technical, and professional traip- 
ing which will qualify them for tho highest service to their generation. 
The question then is, have wo actually placed the facilities for the 
liberal, technical, and professional education within thh reach of all . 
Qur American youth ? 

The '^log college,” as it was called in early days, or the ”.fresh 
water college,” as we now call tho private literary college, has done 
great work for the country. Located near tho homos of the people, 
it provided tho opportunity for a higher education for many boys ; 
and girls who otherwise would not have got^n it. In its courses of * 
liberal studies it trained most of our great men. ^ r 

We should recognize, however, that the respect for learning bred 
by these old colleges created a sort of class feeling in America. . 
Democracy means an honest homogeneity, and such homogeneity 
can not be produced unless all tho'poople have an equal opportunity 
for the higher and tho professional education. The free public col-* 
lege and the State university were necessary, therefore, to save 
democracy in America from class stratification. 

But dl these noble xmiversities can not meet the needs of all our 
youtii. What shall we do for the youth of the cities having no col- 
leges freely open to all? To take an illustration from Ohio: Cleve- 

1 Addm baton th» N«Uoiul .^Atoektlon o( Steto Univtnlt^, Wuhln(tco« 1914. 
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Iwd has a ^at private institution ’to educate her people, but Cin- 
cinnaU, having no such private institution, has chosen to e»luca(e its 
^uth in a publicly supported coUege. Out of 2,200 students at the 
University of Cincinnati, over 1,500 are reeidejits of the city. 'In a 
went year, 6nly 255 college students were sent away from Cincinnati 
to insUtutions of the grade of its university. An investi^ration of the 
hn^ciiU condition of the famUies of tlio students at the Univenjity 
of Cmcinnati teaches that if this ci(.y hod no university giving free 
• uistniction, not more than 600 of these would he able to go off to 
coDege, and 1,000, at least, would he left at home without the higher » 
or prof^ional education. It is evident, therefore, that hlcs,sed o.s 
we are m Ohio with a laigo numlicr of excellent colleges, they could 

r ^ of Cincinnati who seek the higher e<lucution. 

‘ u raison d'Hre of the municipal university To 

l^eve in the equality of opportunity for aU in the development of 
their hves, is to behove in the municipal university— the one thing 
needed to complete our American aystem of higher education. 

But the city needs its university just as much as its people need it. 

-In the development of every nation there comes tlio period of tlio 
cities. The ago of the city has arrivwl for us. OriginhUy a confed- 
eration of States, Aii^'rica is fast hocoining a republic of cities 
The most important thing revealed by the last census was the fact 
toat the rural population has nqw dwindled to 52 in ItX). In the ' 

Middle States it has decreased to 40, and in some States ,to 35 per 
cent of the population. In Ohio, for example, while the total popula- 
tion hto incrbased 15 per cent in each of the last three decodes and 
tho urban population 30 pin- cent in each, the rural population actuollv 
decreased 4 per cent the first decade arfd 6J per cent the second decade. 

LveiTwhero tho urban jmpulation is increasing olicad of tho rural and 

in most of tho old Statre the total rural population is stoadily 
decreasing. 

' ^6 municipal univemity, therefore, is needed as the intellectual 

and apiritual djmomo of tho city. Tho city, as wcU as tho Nation is 
aw^emhg to a- recognition of the necessity for intelligent alid 
nghtwus leadership. It has passed through its period of corruption 
and shame and entered upon its period of ido^ism, of vision and 
scientific recoastruction. Hand in hand with/the demand for the 
puimcation of tho ballot and of city administration goes tho demand 
for higher ethical and educational standards/ The univereity must 
make these standards, and it must train tho/ leaders. 

T^ld university was a thing apart, a city set on a hill. When it 
^aaonally march^ out of its doors to visit the people, music and 
banners celebrated the event. Some 30 years ago it took on what 
was ‘imiversity extension.” The very name “extension” , 

unphed that tho university n^ed to be sot free to serve. "Uni- 
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vorsity extension” was, however, «ho beginning of a new era in the' 
Fife of universities, developing in them a consciousness of their duty 
to the public. Tho service of some of our groat State universitiee 
is a splendid illustration of wtiat can be done by such institutions to. 
promote the agricultural, industrial, political, and social, as well as 
the educational ir^tcrcsts of their Statco. In similar mannej, the 
university mind is becoming tho city mind, and tho city itaaif is 
becoming a university for training its own sorvnnts. Now, ,the 
municipal university is necde<l to develop this city-mindednom and 
to organize this stitdy of the city's 'problems. / ^ 

. Since the application of science to government and industrial, life 
has l>ecomo so extensive it is necessary to educate men in an increas- 
ing number of now profession's. Fifty years ago there were only 
about 5 learned professions, now ^cre are more .than 50, and now 
oups are constantly developing, longer do we believe that a 
man who hRs had an academic education is thereby qualified tp 
^direct a bank, manage a factory, cr run a railroad. In business and 
industrial enterprises of all kinds tho demand for exports is con- 
stantly increasing. Experts are indiaponsahlo for most industries 
and desirable in oil. Mere experience in practical work is no longer 
BufTicient. In one profession utter another wo have leornM to train 
experts not only in tho theory hut in tho practice as well. Fifty 
years ago there wert^ but two or three schools of applied soienco or 
technology 1n this country, now we building these schoo|s every- 
where, and they con hardly meet tho demimds of the governments 
and tho corporations. » 

For tho same reasons oilier are beginoing to see that because a 
ihko is clever and a good political worker he is not thereby quali^ed 
to manage the finances, to direct the education, of to handle the 
water supply of a p^eat city. A demand Is growing up for municipal 
as well as industrial experts. Wo are training men to-day for rieoriy- 
all the ^rviccs except that of tho municipality. 

Who, then, shall train public servants for tho city? Shall the 
city rely upon State and private institutions to perforrit’^e task? 
It is more American to provide the means of instruction and training 
at public expense and at home, and so enable all qualified youth to 
use them freely! Experience shows that the city must look to its 
own men and women to do its work, for only thus can it get the 
workers it requires. 

The city must have a spiritual bead and this spiritual head should 
be a imiversity. The private university may do much to help the 
city and its schools; a State universUy, especially one like that of 
New York State, can do more; bui a home tnuniripal university, ja 
part of the city's life, can do most to stimulate the city's education 
and life* The ideal head is 
) U75*— la- — 2 


the municipal univ'^rsity, the capetono 
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of the city's educational system. The justificiition of the municipal 
university is the need of the city itself. - 
The advantages of a large city as a location for a university need 
not be elaborated upon. The facilities afforded by libraries, museums, 
art g^eries, hospitals, and various soci^ and political institutions of 
the city, and by industrial laboratories, commercial establishments, 
and manufactories of the community are well app^ciated by the 
univ^ities. The advantages of malnng the loaal institution a 
municipal university— th&.t is, a university supported and controlled 
by the city— are perhaps not so apparent. Undoubtedly there are 
disadvantages as well as advantages in this arrai^ement. Let us 
consider both sides of the question. • 

In the first place, what are some of the advantages accruing to the 
municipal university over those of the university in the city? In 
general they are the same as those of the State university compared 
with* the private institution. The first advantage is the great one 
of re^lar, permanent, financial support based upon the steadily in- 
creasing property values of the city itself. Incomes from private 
endowments are constantly shrinking, with the result that these 
funds must be constantly added to. Like the State university the 
municipal university can have a mill tax, the best method over in- 
vented for supporting an institution. It has beten suggested that 
such a tax wiD duninish the interest of private citizens in endowing 
the institution, in giving buildings 4ind making other donations to it. 
Undoubtedly the tendency will be in this direction. State uni- 
versities do not receive* large private donations, though there are 
conspicuous exceptions to this rule, like the University of Virginia. 
^ a matter of fact, in the experience of the few municipal colleges 
m existence, the interest of private 'donors depends entirely upon 
ihe manner in which the institutions are managed and the appeal 
made for them. Every municipal university ought to be supported 
both by private endowments and public tax. It should have an 
endowment fund association made up of leading citizens, whose 
business it is to solicit bequests, endowments, scholarship and other 
funds as well as donations of buildings and equipments. There is 
every reason why all the people should through the public tax con- 
tribute their share to the support of the municipal college, but this 
ia^no reason why those having surplus wealth should not also con- 
,tribute largely to its upbuilding. If it had to choose between public 
^pport and private endowment, however, the municipal college 
would certainly prefer public suppoft as the surest means of getting 
to iticreasmg income with which to maintain an institution competent 
to do the educational work of a growing modem city. 

There is, moreover, everything to be gained by the municipal 
relation in ma king the work of an mstitution both effective in the 
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direct education of the citizen and in the service of the city. The 
municipal university is a vital organ of the body politic, a member 
of the family of the city and not a visitor in that family. It has all 
the advantages of being a part of the city’s educational, social, and 
political organisation. It has an immense advantage besides, in 
that all the citizens foci that the university belongs to them. Free 
tuition or tuition at low rates is, of course, a great aid in popular- 
izing and democratizing the higher education. 

Perhaps the greatest advariteige of the municipal relation is that 
this connection gives the university on its side the right to ask the 
cooperation of every other city department and institution, thus 
opening them to its prof^ors and students, and that it gives the 
city and its institutions on their side the right to ask the help of the 
university in all appropriate matters. If the object of the municipal 
university is to train men in real life for service in life, then no 
means can be more effective for realizing this purpose than this 
relation of the municipal university to. the city and community. 
The influence and prestige gained by serving and cooperating with 
tlie city renders it easy also to secure the cooperation of the private 
institutions and industrial corporations of the district. They are 
eager to join a system which represents all the p^plo in their aspira- 
tions for intellectual and moral improvement and higher efficiency 
in every department of their life. 

As this development is somewhat new in the cities, perhaps some 
explanation of the cooperation methods of the municipal university 
may.be interesting. In the first place, all the city’s institutions, its 
schools, its libraries, . its hospitals, its health board, its asylums, its 
public works, as well as ita financial and administrative departments, 
are by tfiis method opened up for the study of the university pro- 
fessors and students imder the cooperative plan. In the second place, 
and as a result of granting these privileges, the city and its institu- 
tions have the right to call upon the university for a^istance in test- 
ing old methods, or for advice in planning new work. 

The most important part of the city’s life is, of course, the school. 
The first duty of the university is to stimiilate and build up the edu*- 
cational system. If the mimicipal university has a college foy teach- 
ers, or a similar department, it ca^ easily arrange to use the public 
schools for training new teachei's. No special practice school can 
equal the^real public school for this purpose. 

The college can help the schools in many ways besides training 
teachers. Its faculty is a board of experts to advise the board of 
education of the city whenever called on with regard to courses of 
study and methods of teaching. The professor of elementary educa^ 
tion in the college may well be the head supervisor of Uiat department, 
and examine and test the teachers for appointment^ and promotion. 
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The prtfe^r of secondary education should perform a similar service 
for the high schools. This profpssor should also be the director of 
school affiliations and secretary of admissions for the university, and 
ffius have control of the whole system of schools upon which the 
institutign rests. As the university is the capstone of the city’s 
educational system, the college for teachers should he the head of 
the public school system. There are possibilities here beyond the 
imagination. 

The relation of the municipal university to the public 'libraries 
should also be intimate. The university library may be made the 
scholar’s reference library of the city, and to this end might be a do- 
partoent of the city library itself. Where there are'branch libraries, 
they should be used as centers of extension work. 

The extension work of a municipal university can, by reason of these 
relatiom, be made much more effective than that of the private 
univeimty in the city, or the umversity at a distance, for this work is 
then directly tmder the eye of the faculty, who can provide facilities 
greatly superior to those of the private institutions. In fact, the 
extern^ class work of the municipal university can be made to corre- 
spond in mothod-and results to the internal work, and fuU credit given 
for it, thus extending the university over the whole city. On the other 
hand there is not the same need in a municipal university for a corre- 
spoiidence department, sipce all students can come, either to the uni- 
versity itself or to these extramural centers. 

If the^ umversity has a college of medicine and a department of 
social science, it may establish cooperative relations with all the hos- 
pitals and philanthropic institutions of the city. The faculty of the 
medical college should constitute * large part, at least, of the staff of 
the hospitals, and do the laboratory and investigational work for them. 
It is imversally agreed by authorities on medical education that the 
teaching hospital is always the best hospital. All good health, ' 
medical, and surgical practice is based on science, and can make no 
progress without the aid of the scientific laboratory. Such work 
should be under umversity direction. The health board of the city 
will fur^h training grouiid for sanitarians and physicians. The 
social scimce department of the university may make itself, if not 
the organic, still the real scientific .and spiritual head of all the private 
as well as the public charity societies, directing their investigations, 
studying their problems, and training its students in the settlements, 
asylums, and other places where rdief work is carried on. 

The possibiUties of cooperation with the city’s own departments are 
-^coulree unlimited. The university can serve the administrative 
depament by holding civU service examinations. It should have a 
municipal reference library to supply information on municipal affairs 
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to the members and committees of council, to city officers and citizens. 
This library, if located in the city hall, will provide a place where 
officers and committees can meet and get expert assistance and re- 
liable statistics. The relation thus established will produce the best 
results in legislation. - Tt is evident that such a library will also be- 
come a valuable laboratory for professors and students. 

The chemical and other laboratories *of the university becomeiat 
once the laboratories for testing and investigating all conceivable 
questions for the city. The bureau of city tests examines all the ma- 
terials bought by the various departments of the city, with regard to 
strength, chemical CQpiposition, and commercial value. The budget 
and expenditures afford many problems for study. The engineering 
works, highways, sewers, waterworks, gasworks, transportation sys- 
tems, etc., can be utilized by the engineering college' for the training 
of its students; and the heads of those city departments will, in turn, 
uSo the laboratories and the experts in the college as they need them. 
The department of public works becomes, for example, a partner of 
the engineering college in training young men for the service of the 
city. The city is thus a great factor in the success of the cooperative 
cour^ for educating engineers. 

Such are some of the methods of the municipal university. Its 
theory of service to the public is the same os that of the modem 
State university, though its work differs as the field differ^ Enough 
has been said to show that because of its close relation^ the city 
government and thei public and private institutions of the city, and 
because of its proximity to a variety of factories and commercial es- 
tablishments, the municipal university can carry on more cooperative 
work than any other university. These cond,itions create the oppor- 
tunity and the duty of the municipal institution. 

The disadvantages and difficulties of the municipal university are 
the same as those of the State university. Being dependent upon 
the public for support, both classes of institutions must be responsive 
to the will of the public represented by the State or city government, 
and both are, therefore, subject to wh^t is commonly called political 
control. Public taxation is the simplest, fairest, and wisest method 
of raising funds to support a public cause, and some public control 
must go with the tax. The boards of management are, therefore, 
appointed by governors or mayors, or elected by the people. The 
position of the municipal university to-day, in respect to political con- 
trol, is just about that of the State university 20 or 30 years, ago. 
The State university had to undergo a period of political disturbance, 
now happily passed, except for a few newer western institutions^ and 
the mimicipal college may have to stand the same treatment. As the 
people of the States had to learn how to eliminate politicians from their 
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imvemty affairs, so the people of the crties will learn to safeguard 
their institutions. Apparently the cities are learning this lesson 
rapidly. 

The democracy everywhere sacrifices efficiency for freedom and 
opportmity; the people must leam how to educate themselves, to do 
everything for themselves. The democracy is a school, and it is now 
learning how to support and direct its own schools. How rapidly 
and successfully it is learning this lesson, our great and improving 
systems of schools and our magnificent, growing State univereities 
testify; As the State universities have succeeded, so will the munici- 
pal uhiveraities. The municipal university is, in fact, merely an ex- 
tension of the State university idea^d will follow in its successful 
course, gaining everywhere by its experience. 

Such is a brief statement of' the case for the municipal university. 
It w not intended to say that municipal universities should be estab- 
lished m all large-cities. Where large private institutions already 
exist, they will undoubtedly learn to do much of this public service 
md cooperative work, though they may not be able to do it under as' 
favorable conditions as the city’s own university. Institutes, col- 
jeges,.and other smaller institutions will do parts of it. But with the 
development of cities in new places, there will bo more municipal 
colleges. Akron, Ohio, is a striking case. The municipal university 
IS coming where it is needed and when it is needed. Precisely the 
same forces which produced the State university wiU produce the 
municipal college. It is the litest product of our democratic edu- 
cation. ^ * 

We have found, thus, that the municipal university is needed to 
democratize thoroughly the higher education in the cities. If wo 
believe that the democracy must educate itself, then we must have 
municipal universities, just as we have State universities, to put the 
h^hest education mthm the reach of the humblest citizen of the 
city. The teaming it gives is parallel with that of the State imiver- 
sity , but will be different as the work of the city is different. No 
matter how effici^tly organized the private institution may be, the 
mi^cipal university is more intimately bound up with its community. 
No matter how large and complete a State university may be, it can 
not ^ucate all the people of the cities. The municipal university, 
by the very conditions of its existence, is inseparably united tO the 
fife of the people of the city, it differs from the univ 6 rsity in the 
city m that its relation to the city' is one of pwticipation in the life of 
rather than cooperation with a life of t«hioh 
It 18 mdependent. A part of the city society, the municipal univer- 
; , Mty 18 a vital organ of the body pphTic; it is, in fact, the brain direct- 

; mg all the other organs, nourished by them and stimulating them in 

retunx. 
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But the municipal university has a reason for 'existence aside from 
its service to the municipality. The ultimate reason for the existence , 
of both the city and the State university is the development of men. 

The final test of all institutions is the educational tesl. Th^important 
question to be asked about every human institution is, What is it 
doing for the making of better tnen? Every city, therefore, ought 
to bo a great educational institution in which no laws or customs in- 
consistent with this, the city's chief busine^, coi^d be possible, and 
in which no man could live and not know the uses of knowledge and 
the power of truth/ This we believe to be the foremost reason I 

the existence of the municipal university — that the city as a whole 
may be a great institution, not only to conserve every human interest, 
but also to devQlop every human being within its boimdaries. 
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II. THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITY. ‘ 

Parks K. Kolbb. 

Prttident the Municipal Unjvtrtjtf citron. 

Higher education, i. e., the further traininjjpf high-school graduates, 
is carried on by many cities in our coimtry. Certain types of such 
educational activity must hero bo eliminated in order to define clearly 
our conception of the real municipal imivorsity. Among the kinds 
of city-conducted higher education which independently have no 
place in .the pre^sent discussion the normal school is most common. 
That this, however, is a related branch of work is shown by the fact 
that in two cities at least. New York and Cincinnati, the normal 
school bears a close relation to the city imiversity. Various branches 
of technical and manual training work have also been given city sup- 
port without thereby oven approximating municipal universities, a 
fact explainable from lack of strict requirement of high-school grad- 
uation as an entrance prerequisite. Such technical training schools 
are especially encouraged among the municipalities of Massachu^tta; 
as, for example, in her municipal textile schools. A third class of ex- 
ceptions is to be found in the junior colleges. - Whether the out- 
growth of high-school ** postgraduate" coursf^ or callcd'into being, as 
in California, by remoteness from college centers, the junior colleges 
approximate more closely {he municipal-university type. All of 
these varieties, however, are to be eliminated from the present 
discussion. 

The name mimicipal university is here imderstood to mean an in- 
stitution of higher learning supported in greater part by municipal 
taxation, requiring graduation from‘ a first-grade high school for „ 
entrance, and maintaining a four-year course in arts and letters, 
around which a greater or. less number of other schools or depart- 
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mmta may be grouped. Its participation. in tocbnical, professional 
and gr^uate work, or m civic cooperation, will naturally vary with 
city and insfatution. Under a strict application of the above defini- 
Uon, there are only sa municipal universities or colleges in the 
United States.” In the order of their eslablishment on the municipal 
basis they we: The College of Charleston, S. C., 1837; Univereity of 
I^uis^le, Ky., 1837; College of the City of New York, 1847; Univer- 
Mty of Cincinnati, Ohio, ,1871; University of Toledo, Ohio, 1884- 
' Mumcipal University of Akron, Ohio, 1913. ’ 

k^tion should also bo made ef the following normal colleges which 
^ financed and controUed by municipalities and which, aexording to 
tte Butmu of Education, are of college grade: Chicago Normal 
&hool; Harris Teachers- College, St. Louis; Hunter College, New 
York, Campbell College, Holton, Kans. The prepouderance of nor- 
mal school work m such institutions, however, renders them scarcely 
subject to classification as municipal universities. Finally there 
should be menUoned the ease of the Georgid School of Technology 

ippropriation of 

»10,000 from the city of Atlanta for general purposes. 

W the six municipal universities, only two, the CoUege of the City 
of New York ^d the University of Louisvaic, were originally founded 
as municipd institutions. The remaming four were first established 
M private foundations and were later adopted by their native cities 
The scoi^ of work of the ^oipal universities varies from the broad 
held of the University of Cmcinnati with its many technical and pro- 
f^ional departments and its graduate school, to the smgle college 
of liberal arts as represented by the College of Charleston. Two 
institutions, Cmcinnati and Akron, cany on courses in cooperative 
en^eer^, a system w'hich originated at Cincinnati and which is 
re^nM among the great, modem educational developments. 

The legal status of the city University in the United States is by 
no means a simple matter. GeneraUy speaking, we may divide mu- 
mcipal universities mto two great classes: First, those which' exist by 
aty charter ahd secondly, those which are authorized by State laws 
V ' difference is not a basic one, sinco oven city charters 

must U authorized by State laws. The State of Ohio alone how- 
ever, Im incorporated into its legal code provisions by which any 
city m the State may establish a municipal university and support 
It by speciid taxation. The existence of, these laws explains the ' 
p^nce m Ohio of three out of the total s“ix municipal institutions. 
The remmning thr^ owe their existence to special acts of legislature 
or to ordmancM of city councils Authorized by charters granted by ' 
me legislature, i. e., they represent apepial cases, while the Ohio instb 
tutions operate under a g'cneral State-wide law. The encouragement 
offered under the Ohio plan toward the founding of municfal uni- 
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reisitios is obvious. At pnnesent the possibilities ot new institutions 
of this sort are doubtless greater in this State than in any other. 

In the course of an attempt to asoertain oonditions 'in all parts of 
the country, a letter was recently directed to the attorney general of 
each State containing the following questions: 

1, Do tho hwB of your Stato mivke any provision'/or alloVinj;: mujiicipalities to sup- 
port inBlitutions of higher education by city taxation? 

2. In case the State code c<mtainB no such provision, would municipalities m your 
fetato have tho power to carry on such work on their own initiative? 

Answers were received from 39 States; Alabama, Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Ver- 
mont not responding. In many cases, the letter was referred to the 
State superintendent of education for reply. 

Of the* total ntiinber, 35 States replied that tho laws of their State 
make no provisions for muniiipal higher education. Of the remain- 
ing four, 01iio'hi\3 already boon discussed. Tho attorney general of 
Mississippi declares that the municipal chapter of the code of hia 
Stato confers upon cities “very broad and comprehensive powers in 
regard to tho establishment and maintenanoe of tho schools'*' and 
that by this power, cities' may have “schools of higher branches.” 
Tho New Jersey school law provides for the education of youth from 
5 to 20 years with no specification of the character of schools to be 
maintained. Virginia’s code states that “ an efficient system of pub- 
lic free schools shall bo established and maintained,’* a statement 
which Assistant Attorney General Garnett believes wotild bo inter- 
preted by the court as covering municipal institutions of higher 
education. 

In answer to the second question, 31 States deny definitely to 
cities the independent power of establishing municipal tmiversitiee. 
Of tho remaining 8 from which an answer was received, Arizona infers 
that no such power is vested in the city. California replies that 
cities organized under the general invigorating law have no power, 
while those operating under freeholders* charters may impose taxes 
for municipal purposes without the enactment of a general law ex- 
pressly conferring that power. In Minnesota, tho State department 
of education asserts that cities have the right to carry on higher edu- 
cation, although a close search of the school laws fails to sustain this 
contention. The liberal granl^ of power in Mississippi and Virginia 
has been discuss<M above, as the case of New Jersey. In Okla- 
homa, the matter is reported as todeterinined. Ohio, with its gen- 
eral empowerment to ^ its cities forms a sp^hd case. 

A summing up of the whole sitt^tion shows that, under present 
conditions, only Ohio, California (freehold cities), Minnesota, possibly 
. Mississippi, Virginia, and New Jersey would allow the establishment 
of municipal universities without further legislative enactment on the 
'u76®— 15 8 
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New York, South Carolina, Geonria 'and 

nf ^l?n^ ’ “ ““d that in no State is the founding 

1^] T hrhidden. and favorable legislation^o2 

doubtl^ be soeured from the State legislature by Wty desirous 

“ enterprise., The enactmont^of State- 
^de authonzmg laws, such as exist in Ohio, will doubtU^l mot 
anything e^ toward spreading tho movement. Such laws how 
ej wdl scarcely spring into existence automatically, tr S ome' 
d^te em^ncy anses. In Oluo the activities of Uio TniveX • 

•TolSlTnt existing laws, and the foundation of 

Medo and Akron is doubtless duo to the fact that such laws were 
a^dy m existence. The spread of homo rule among ciTs 3 
al^ do much toward smoothing the path for futimi m^icipal u, 

SnJ although homo rule without t}ie privilege cd doter- 

m^ng rat^ and purposes of taxation is a' poor tW at hi Li 

f^ow rather than precede, any great movement. They represent the 
^t, not the cause. The need for municipal universities is growimr 

w ^uglier eouoation. buch a movement will inevitji>d,r 
own oondiUnns, „.d.„ 


III. COOPERATIVE METHODS IN EDUCATION. 

By P. P. Claxton. 
state) OmmluUmer 0/ Eivauion. 

“ 0 ^ »n'nt“ did wHh‘ 

"'i 

problems for which we have no prwedent. Sir 

being able to anive at fundamental principles bv careful 'V" 

^tment conrergd th»M. The eommerc o( the widd thl« 

»b:iir“7biirhwe::‘s 
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above all of democratic government. Moat of them have the task 
of rebuilding for' permanency. Little has been done arrsording to 
definite plan and for permanency. Temporary structures, to serve 
^ immediate purposes, were erect^ with the expectation that they 
would soon be replaced. The time has now come for permanent 
buiy^ings, permanent streets, permanent parks, permanent water 
supply, all of which should be provided according to defmite plans 
made in the light of present knowledge and of future requirements 
and possibilities, * 

Our city government also developed without plans from the 
country town meeting and the form of government of backwoods 
(ftl^tricts and counties. The machinery of government was not 
planned with modem conditions in view and could not bo so planned, 
because these conditions were undreamed of. Cities have grown so' 
rapidly that we have not been able to readjust this machinery of 
government, and so it has broken down. We talk much about in- 
efFiciency and corruption, but these are not greater than we might 
have expected. Tliero is need of new governmental machinery, 
intelk^ently constructed; there is need for the kind of help the great 
municipal university should bo able to gi^e. The Statb university, 
located in the village or small town away from any largo center of 
population, and having no direct connection with municipal affairs, 
will hardly become conscious of the opportunity and the need of thi« 
kind of service. 

One of the charges made against the public schools of to-day is that 
theik pupils fail to gain any kind of practical knowledge. This com- 
plain\k made especially by those who employ boys and girls, either 
from tnb^ementary schools or the high schools. Bankers say they 
are not expert bankers, and indeed they are not, and should not be 
expected to be. Newspaper men say they con not write English. 
Merchants tell you they are not expert salesmen, or clerks, or book- 
keepers, or accountants; plumbers, that they do not know the 
plumber^s trade. Some of those criticisms seem lo be ixist, but the 
shortcomings aro not the fault of the public schools, ihey are due 
rathfer to changes in democratic, social, and industrial conditions. 

A generation or two ago we were a rural people. Boys worked with 
their fathers on the farm or in the shop. They and their fathers 
/<yorked at simple but whole trades, requiring a complete sequence 
of related processes. Work was done with simple tools and imple-' 
ments. Boys could work intelligently and sympathetically wiih 
their fathers, gaining thereby some* practical knowledge of various 
trades and industries. Now and then they obtained at least a 
glimj^ of underlying principles. There was frequent call for the 
< question, why? From work like this boys went to school with a 
desire to learn something of the principles involved in the work which 
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they had been doing, of principles they needed to know in order 
'to do it better. The home was a manufacturing establishment, and 
the experience of girls at work with their mothers was the counter- 
part of the experience of boys at work with their fathers. Th^o 
girls went to school with similar desires. The homo has now ceased 
to ho a manufacturing institution, and girls are deprived of these 
experiences. Boys, in tlie city at least, can not wDrk wdth their 
fathers in the bank, in the office, or ini the great factory with its 
complex machinery. They have little opportunity for the valuable 
practical experience and teacliing their fathers had when they were 
boys. The schools as schools are far better than they have ever 
been before, and are doing the work for which they were estab- 
lished better than over before. But the school is only one of many' 
agencies of education. Other agencies have failed, and the schools 
have not been able to make good their failures. With manual train- 
ing, cooking, and sewing in the schools, we are trying to restore 
some of the home experiences and teachings of an earlier day. 

The ^fcie principle is involved in the education of the liigh school, 
the college, and the university. School life and home hfo must sup- 
plement each other hero al^. Luther understood tliia general prin- 
ciple. When ho made his plea for universal education he said ho 
did not expect dl children to go to school all the time. His plea 
was that children should spend a few hours of each day in school 
and the remainder of the time at some useful work at homo helping 
to support themselves and their families. Many educational reform- 
ers have had in mind some such cooperation as this, some intelligent 
cooperation by which the parallel threads of life in school and life' 
out of school might be woven into one web. In the shops students 
apply the principles loomed in school, and this application gives 
content to these principles, otherwise empty and meaningless. From 
the shops they retmrn to their work in college hungry for knowledge^ 
feeling their need for an understanding of principles that will enable 
them to work intelligently. 

The munieij al university serves a large population having varying 
industrial, social, civic, cultural, and spiritual interests, but living in 
a restricted territory, every port of which is easily and quickly acces- 
sible. Within the limits of this restricted territory are brought to- 
gether all the interests and problems of modern life. The State of 
..a million people may apportion its governmental activities among . 
a himdred counties. A city of a million people is, even for the 
details of Government and the practical application of laws, a unit. 
Social contrasts are violent; rich and poor, millionaire and pauper, 
leaded and ignorant, good and bad, all live on the same street or 
oil the same square. The city is made up of all classes and is con- 
sdouB pf its heterogeneity. Schools, churches, libraries, theaters, 
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lecture halls, museums, .art galleries, clubs, saloons are placed side 
by side along the street or face each other across the square. 

College students of both sexes, interested in education, transpor- 
tation, sanitation, manufacturing, social welfare, literature and art, 
and whatever else, find here abundant material close at hand. The 
city thus becomes a great laboratory and supplies all necessary 
Inlwratory material without cost, AH studios become interesting as 
life itself. It becomes easy to follow the advice of the manager to 
the poet in the prelude to Goethe’s Faust — 

' (ira^Tp the cxhaufltlew life theit al! men live! 

Ea<'h ftharce therein, thon;»h few may comprehend. 

VMierc'or you tourh, there’s interest withoul end. 


Books on any of these subjects are illustrated by the life and 
activities immediately about the students. They niay participate 
in the things they are studying. 'Fliey bring to their studies a rich 
content of experience of city life and find many opportunities for 
immediate application of principles learned. Their college studies 
throb with interest and tlie process of learning is quickened. 

When Dean Sclmoider began this plan of putting hoy^ to study 
in college and to doing practical work for pay on alternate weeks, 
he said he thought the full amount of college work usually done in 
four years might be done by the new plan in six years. It is now 
done in five, and the students have a mental fiber seldom found 
developed in students giving the full four years to theoretic^ 
stu<lies given witliin the college walls without opportunity for their 
practical application. 


The influence of the university on the public schools of Cincinnati 
has been very great. The university completes a system of demo- 
cratic education, nil parts of which are open ajid free alike to all. 
Such a complete system of free public schools definitely and thor- 
oughly organized and supported by the city for the use of all its 
people becomes a source of inspiration. 

In this coniicction let mf say that aU education of whatever kind 
should ho free. I do not believe in fumishing food, clothing, or 
siielter free of charge to any one who is able by any kind of an 
honest labor to provide these things for himself. But education 
of whatever grade should bo free to all; and the cost would not be 
great. At Si 00 per capita for tuition, 120,000,000 — enough to build 
one first-class battleship and one first-class cruiser — would pay the 
tuition fe<^ of all the students now in the coUeges of the United 
States, Thomas Jefferson wonted- tuition free to all through three 
years of the elementary school. Gradually this line was moved up 
until the tuition became free in all the grades of the elementary 
school and then of the high school. Why should not higher edu- 
cation b6 fibe also ? Education is not for the good of the individual 
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alone; it is for the good of society, of tHe State— of the com- 
munity served, whether that community bo largeaor small And 
IS true of higher education to a greater degree than it is of 
^ elementaiy or secondary education. In proportioiv as education is 
advanced, does it Lwome altrukiic. A man who learns only to 
and write may servo himself chiefly tiiereby. The educated 
physician does something more th.m make ins oiu, living ami save 
his own life. He serves^iety, and society cun not aflord to have 
anythii^ loss than tho host posaihle s^^rvicc of this kind. Tho snmo 
pnuciplo applies to all professions and occupations miuirintr oxten- 
8;ve, learning and a high degree of technical training. J.’miicipal 
imivcrsitiM and all others should he free to all who will attend 
th^ and do the work for whieh they provide opportunity. 

In the cit,v having a great university at the head'of'it.s svsteiu 
t^is university becomes a goal for every cliild, whetlier it ever attains 
It or not. W]\ei\ the school system contains only eleinentary scIum>Is 
the majority of children quit before linishing the elementary school.’ 
Add a high school, and soon most children will complete the work 
of the elementary school and a few will enter, and fewer still eoni- 
plete, the work of the high school. A.ld the, ertllege as an integral 
pwt of the system, and many more children will remain in die high 
school for graduation, while some will enter college. Add to the 
coUege the graduate work of the university, and tl.e attendanee in ■ 
CO ege will increase, and many more student.s will remain for their 
college degrees, while a good number will do university work It 
^ts into the miiul of the peojile that the complete sciiool system 
u theire and that they are falling short of their ojiportuni'ties if 
they do not make full use of it. Those who do not ,h, so feel under 
obligation to find or make an excuse for their failure 

Witl^ a period of two years (,'incinnati doubled its appropriations 
for public education and raised tho standard of riV|uired .pialilications 
for taacliors a little higher than tho standards for tenchei-s in any 
^er city m the country. The university and its department of 
^UMtion did much toward brmging tliis about. On the other hand 
the department of education in the university was made better by the 
fact of Its close connection with the schools. Departments of edu- 
ction, important and valuable as they are, have as yet little definite 
knowledge of education to give their students. Professors of odu- 
cuon are m the conditiop in which professors of agrrculture were 
^fore the establishment of the agricultural experiment stations 
Our doctrmes of education are still mosUy. personal opinions. We 
. iMk definite knowledge, such as can be had only through carefully 
checked scientific experiments. Such experiments may be made 
most successfully by the departments of education of a municipal 
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uxiivorsity, actmg in cooperation vith Iho public schools of the city. 
No doubt wo shall soon obtain in tliis way a considorable body of 
dofinito knowlodgo of at least some phases of education. 

The municipal university may also make fuller use of short courses 
and extension counms than other colleges and universities can. It 
may learn sooner than others that practical oducHti<tn rjay also be 
ivhication for culture mi the l>est senate; that culturt^ is not a living 
w'parate and apart, a tiling williin itself; tliat it does, not come from 
anv particulaV course of sludy; that it dot's not come from studying 
the “humanities” in school or cx)Uege; that it dotw not come neces- 
sarily from any kind of class work or from school at tJl. hut that it is 
a h\ -product of intelligtMit li%v^) " i'b got>d will and strong purpose 
to use all one's energies for the benefit of one’s feUow men, a Kind of 
divpcuing and widening and rermiiig ai>d rijMUving of the hiunan s#ul, 
which counts as the result of right living. 

Many changes in the traditional colleg*^ curricula may need t<^^ 
made to adjust them to the use of the municipal university. Funda- 
mental principles will hold. Their practical application will require 
wisdom and tact. This readjustment y>o have already In^gim to 
make. In planning cooperative courst>s the principh^ of the schools 
of the Young Mens Christian A.^|ociations .shoiJd he kept in mind; 
teach a young man wliat ho wants to know next. The principle is 
got»d and its inteUigeut aoplication may rt^ult in a more s}^tematic, 
better oi^anized, and more vital body of knowhnlge than do some of 
our cartdully wrought out courst^s — on which, lu^wever, thiw is lack 
of unanimous agreement. 

Not only will the municipal vmiversity require different courses of 
study; it will require also for its faciJties men and women of a typo 
different from tliat to which most coUege instructors belong. The 
cloisten‘4 proh'issor will ^md liimself out of place here. It is no place 
for cloistered seclusion anjl dreams that do not take Invld on life. 
There will, 1 believe, he no loss in fmenoss, but a gain in strength 
tlirough much ^^Testling with difficult and complex prohlema of city 
life. T1 ’3 will produco qu^ities in college men and women different 
from those produced by much reading and thought with litUo 
practical application. 

The best men and women, the gix'at prophetic souls of the world, 
have long dreamed of the culture state, from which ignorance ^d 
vice sliall be banished.^ Some of the little Greek city States almost 
attained it for the few who composed their leisure citizen class. One 
naturally thinks of Athens. But this beautiful flower of civilization 
and culture sprang out of the dungheap of the rotting festering masses 
held in slavery and serfdom. For one citizen there were 10 slaves. 
Men have dreamed of a city of God, that shall come down out of the 
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heavens and be among men. The culture state, the city of God are 
now mow nwly possiblo than ever before in the history of' the 
world. Our knowledge of the forces and laws of nature, our skill in 
^ applying adTentifio principles to industrial life and m the invention of 
labor-wving rnachine^ make possible for every nlan the service of 
more than 10 slaves without taking away the freedom of any. Better 
agricultural implements for the tUlage of the soil, harnessed wate’r . 
power, imprisoned steam, the obedient electric current — these all 
BMve us better, more faithfi^y, and more effectively than could an 
army of our fellow men enslaved, ignorant, and brutalized. It has 
^last become possible for all men to have some leisure, some freedom 
from slavery to their backs and bellies, to their physical wants. 

true to a larger degree of cities than of'the country We have 

alre^y m many places a workday of 8 hours for only 5i days in the 
week-44 hours out of 168; in other words, more than half the waking 
hours of a laboring man are left free. Here is the opportunity of ^ 
municipal ^iversity that is able to see it and organize and direct aU 
the edi^carional agencies of the city, direct them toward the task of 
agisting these people to use their leisure aright. To turn these 
leisure hours to uses of culture will not bo difficult in -the city whore 
people Kve close together and distances are short and transportation 
quickyid easy. You already have in the cities aU or most of the 
agencies needed-libraries, art gaUories, churches, theaters, lecture 
haDs, parks, and the like. You only need add the great mhnicipal 
university, supported by all the people, at the service of all the 
^ple as an orgaruzing and directing agency, to build the great 
democratic, mdustrial culture city, cleaner and sweeter and better 
and stronger than the world has yet known and than has ever been 
po^ible before. 

:Ut me add a word of - caution. When you have a municipal 
u^ersity m any city, do not draw ypur robes about you and say 
We are urban people; poUteness (city ways) belongs to us- with 
the uncultured multitudes of the rural State we have no dealings.” 

If you should do this then I should pray that you might die quickly 
for sooner or later you would have to die, and it would only bo kiid- 
. ness to wve you from the pains of Ungering death. Remember the . 
I^an cities of the Middle Ages and iheir'fato. Do not begin to say 
We are supporting our municipal university; why should wo' help 
rapport the State university ? ” The city is a part of the State and 
. must share m the common burdens of the State, as it shares m its 

^ No ^ple can cut loose from the rest of the world 

nhd Ah exduBivo aristocracies must die. The^life blood of the 
I: through one’s veins if one would live. One must 

i feel the heart throb and pulse beat of humanity, be inspired by all 
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ita worthy intereste and walk in all its strength. One must give, 
if one would uve, ' 

Tho tune of the mumcipal univwsity has come. City after city,, 
in rapid succ^ion, will establish or develop some institution to 
serve it in t^ capacity. Probably within a quarter of a century 
most citiM of 200,000 people and over, and some even smaller will 
have such institutions at the head of their systems of education, 
o^anizing all other agencies, directing their energies, and inspiring 
the people to strive for higher and better things. ' 


IV. THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE COOPERATIVE METHOD. 

By Herman Schneider, 

Dm of tho UnhtrtUf of Cineinnati. 

Your question, in which you ask, “What recommendations would 
you offer for the extension of our coUege work!’’ can be reshaped as 

foUo^: What is the function of the coUege, and how can it best 
fuliill it I 

The function of the college in the United States is so to guide the 
traming of men that they may.render the truths of history, of philos- 
ophy , of economics, and of science serviceable to all the people of the 
^ City, from the head of the city government down to the Iasi mite of 
humanity. It should seek through the agency of trained men to 
bring these governing truths naturally and profitably into the daily 
and hourly doings of the people, according to their needs. Its 
system of traming should be so devised that all the truth it possesses 
shall surely reach into the kitchens of the tenements and into the 
councils of the greatest banks, into the dreariest job that ever a - 
child goes to and into the power plants that carry him there. What- 
ever the people of the city do, whether it be in manufacture, com- 
merce, ^ucation, trmisportation, housing, govemment,«baking bread 
\ or buddmg bridges, there the truth should be vmiught into the worki 
\ mg organism, of the doing of it. This is the basic philosophy of tho 

. “Through ^e agency of trained men." It is largely a question of 
the skUl of the men tramed; for the college knows the basic laws, 
vdiether they apply to the operation of a city department, the writing 
of an ^tonal, the-..pkmting of steel bribes, the slaughtering of 
cattle, the auditing of a bank, the inspection of tenements, or the 
mamrfacture of a steam engine. The college knows these laws— as 
toeones It, can not apply them; it is not ita business to apply them. 
The apphcation must co^ through those who do the work; and the 
breath and thoroughntes of each man’s knowledge of the science 
underlying his task must “be in direct proportion to his position of 
. U76®— 7* ' •' 
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responsibility in the scale of work. Or, to put it in another way, 
the men who devise and direct are in a position ta apply the theories, 
and practically they are the only persons who are; they have the 
authority. These men should receive the higher training. 

Who are these men ? How are they found ? What is their train- 
ing ? In nearly every case, they are men who, at an early age, began 
work at the very bottom; they are found by the winnowing processes 
of ^aily work; and their training is the accession 0 / detail after 
detail, process after process, burden after burden, until a knowledge 
of the whole complex interwoven niass of forms, methods, materials, 
dangers, subtle meanings, and counter checks enables them to devise 
and direct better than men selected and trained in any other way; 
and the one thing these men feel they need most is a knowledge of 
the science which they see undies'' every detail, every method, 
ev6ry subtle cross current of their work; just as every college man 
feels the lack of what the other man has. Nor does it seem possible 
to apply the theory held in one head through the practical knowledge 
necessary to successful devising and directing held in another head. 
The theory can rarely be applied vicariously; it seems necessary to 
have a chemical ‘combination rather than a physical mixture. This 
is not strange, since ijiie theory is a basic concept, which, to bo effect- 
ive, must be translated into terms of men, materials, environment, 
mental capacities, competition, human weaknesses, established 
methods, and realizable possibilities. The groat ih ass of truth , 
the discovery, collation, and teachings of which constitutes the work 
of the college, must be recast with practical knowledge as a flux 
into usable forms of everyday work and life. 

In order, then, to render the truths of philosophy, of history, of 
economics, of science; surely and dhcectly available in the day’s work, 
it is necessary to teach them to men who are also well trained in prac- 
tice. Obviously the training in theory and the training in practice 
should be organized into one well b^anced, coordinated, centrally 
directed plan. ^ 

• The college should be the directing center of the work. It is true 
that many men in college life believe that when the college expounds 
its doctrines, it has done its part. But if a (college is what it should 
be, its faculty will be possessed of a passion to make its learning a 
vitalizing, ameliorating, constructive force in every form of human 
endeavor. . 

Here you have the juxtaposition of the two philosophies of educa- 
tioh; one the chance casting of bread upon the waters^ the other 
the organized supply in the form in wiiich it is needed; directed to 
the place where it is needed. The latter is the philosophy of the 
cooperative system. 
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, V. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 

IN RELATION TO THB CITY SCHOOLS. 

By William Paxton Bureibs^ 

Dean of the CbtUffe/or Teadtert, Uninenitf ef Cfarinmtf. 

The relation vi^ich exists between the municipal university and the * 
city schools is one of closest inutual dependence, and it may be said 
that there is no other way in which a large center of population can, 
become so fully conscious of the interdependence of elementary, 
ondary, higher, techmcal, and profession^ education as through thia^ 
bringing together of all parts of a complete educational system face 
to face in organic and .vital relationship within a municipflity. 

What, ^then, is the responsibility of the mxmicipal university, in 
view of such a relationship to the city schools as has been indicated, 
and how shall this responsibility be met I • How can the municipal 
uiSversity best serve the city schools in turn for the service which* 
makes its own existence possible and worth while ? 

It can do this by enlisting the services of educational experts for 
the foUowing lines of work: 

(1) The professional training of persons otherwise qualified for 
teaching in the public schools. 

(2) The formation of merit lists from which appointments and pro- 
mbtions to all teaching and supervisory positions in" the city schools 
shall be made, no matter where trained. 

(3) The professional improvement of teachers after appointment 
to positions in the city school service. 

(4) Directing in the study of city school problems, making educa- 
tional surveys, etc. 

(5) Assisting the city, school superintendent in a manner similar to' 
that of cabinet ofiicers in the consideration of educational policies 
for the city. 

(6) On occasion, to perform scout duties in finding suitable persons 
for the city school service. 

(7) Active participation in the work of educational associations, 
such as schoolmasters* clubs, principals*, associations, etc. 

With so many important lines of service to, be rendered, it need 
haWly be said that persons possessing an unusual combination ef 
qualifications are necessary. , They must have had university train- 
ing, and their study and achievementSiin the field of eduaation must 
have been such as to command the respect of university faculties on 
the one hand and that of the teaching corps in the city schools on 
the other. Through experience, as well as through reflective study, 
they must have a clear grasp of the significance of all phases of edu- 
cation. They must not be narrowly pedagogical, but have a compre- 
hensive view of educational values, aims, and means and possess the 
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Ae powM to teach teachers. They muet have an enthusiaam for 
^ucaUon in ita lower stages and a sympathetic appreciation of its 
^culties. They must know how to apply ideal as weU as objective 
standards m testing teaching ability. They must have tedmical 
eqmpment for the scientific study of educational questions. 

With a group of experts who have such qualifications, we may now 
insider the machinery for realizing the purposes specified above. 
The relatipn of mutual dependence must be definitely recognized and 
for the closest cooperation. This is secured, let us say, through 
'the oigamzation of a college for teachers as a joint enterprise of the 
board of eduction of the city schools and the board of directors of 
the municipal university. 

. By mutual agreement these respective boards entrust the over- 
a^ht of this college to a joint committee consisting of the president 
of the municipal university, a member of the board of directors of the 
. mumcipal imiversity, the city superintendent of schools, and a mem- 
ber of the city board of education. This copartnership being formed 
the available resources of the municipal university and of the city 
schools, for the training of teachers, are pooled. 

On the one hand, the faculties and facilities of the municipal 
umversity are placed at the disposal of a college for teachers for the 
acadeimc preparation, selection, training, and improvement of 
teachers in the city schools, this agency, with its superior advantages 
d^placmg the usual city normal school. On the other hand, the board 
of education places the city schools at the disposal of a coUege for 
twchere as a working laboratory for practice teaching, observation 
of teac^g, and ^e study of educational problems under the export 
oversight of th/ college. In certain instances, also, specially quali- 
fied membere of the regular city school corps of teachers and super- 
visors are available as members of this staff of instruction. 

The faculty of the coUoge for teachers should consist of the presi- 
,dent of the mumcipal University, the superintendent of the city 
spools, professors, assistant professors, and instructors in education 
md members of other faculties of the university giving courses which 
exprwly arranged for students expecting to become teachers 

and which have been approved by the professors of education This 

faculty should have all of the functions usually belonging to college 

faculties, Md one of the professors of education should serve as 
dean. 


briefly , as a result of the experience in Cincinnati in the past 
*^e years, is the form of organization and administration which is 
fepnsistOTt with the character of the work undertaken, which recog- 
■ mutual rMponmbility of the municipal university and the 

, city school system in thisyrork and which insures a spirit of cordial 
cooperation between them. 

(■ 
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The number and character of the professional programs, which the 
college for teachers in a municipal university ^ould offer for the 
training of teachers as such, will depend upon the needs of the city • 
school system as organized. ' - 

The college for teachers in Cincinnati provides five general classes 
of such programs as follows: 

(1) One-year programs for students who have completed a course 
in a standard college and who have included in such course certain 
studies as a foundation of the study of education and teaching. The 
completion of one of these programs leads to a graduate diploma in 
education, to an Ohio State certificate without exammation, and to 
a preferred list, from which appointments to positions in. the city 
schools are made. Programs of this character are offered to those 
'vrtio wish to teach in the elementary or high schools. 

(2) Two-year programs for students who have completed*a two- 
year course in a standard college and who have included in suph 
course certain foundation studies. The completion of one of these 

' programs leads to the degree of bachelor of science, to an Ohio State 
. certificate without examination, and to a prefeired list from which 
appointments to positions in the city schools arfe made. Programs 
of this character are offered to those who wish to teach in the regular 
positions of the elementary schools, as well as ^ those who wish to 
qualify for special positions, such as kindergarten directors, teachers 
of art, teachers of German, teachers of household arts, or teachers 
of defectives. 

(3) Two-year programs of studies for students who have satisfied 
the regular entrance requirements and who wish to qualify for special 
positions without proceeding, for the time being, to fulfill all the 
.requirements for a degree. The completion of one of these programs 
leads to an appropriate diploma in education, to an Ohio State 
certificate without examination, and to a second list which is drawn 
upon f5r appointments to positions in the city schools whenever the 
corresponding preferred list is' exhausted. Programs of this char- 
acter are offered to those who wish to qualify for positions as teachers 
of art, teachers of household arts, and assistant directors in kinder- 
gartens. 

L. (4) Courses in education are also offered to properly qualified 
teachers of experience who wish to become instructors in education, 
supervisors, critic teachers, or administrators in educational positions 
requiring Extended experience and advanced study. Such course 
are “accepted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the higher 
degrees conferred by,. the graduate school. . 

(6) Special courses for teachere are abo offered by ihe'^Uege for 
^e^hers as well as by the other colleges at the univereity, the com- 
pletion of a certain number of which leads to advancement in salary. 
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^unpoi^t part of all programs i^hioh lead to eligible lists from 
appomtaente to positions iir the city schools are made consists 
of the p^tical work m the city schoofe under the critical supervision 
of menAers of toe staff of this coUege. Moreover, general supervisory 
oversight of this staff contmues during the first year aftor a teacher’s 
appomtmwt, this first year being considered a trial year and virtually 
a part of the teacher^s professional training. • 

Scarcely le® in importance thain the Work of prof^ional trainine 
which we have just outlined is the service which the college for 
teachen. renders m connection with the iperit system of appoint- 
^ ment and promotion. ... 

WiAout a merit system of appointmeht and promotion, no city 
school system can attain to the highest level of efficiency, nor can a 
college for t^hers achieve the highest usefulness without such a 
system, if mdeed it could exist at all. In proportion as the merit 
system succeeds, therefore, the college for teachers succeeds. The 
standards of the one become the standards of the others, For this 
reason, and because the professors of education are selected on 
accoimt of their expert knowledge of education and teaching they 
are pla^d in charge of the merit lists from which appointments and 
promotions to all teaching and supervisory poeitiqils in tlie city 
school system are made. ■ 

Firet or preferred liste and second lists for each class of regular 
^itions and special lists are formed by them for this puroose. 
First or preferred liste for appointment and promotion are fgrmed 
from candidates whose teaching has been approved and yrho art 
graduate of atandard collies, provided they have completed an 
approved program of professional training 'as a part thereof or in 
addition thereto, ox in lieu of such professional training have had 
not leM than two years of successful teaching. Second lists are • 
formed from candidates who have completed a first-grade liigh-school 
course or its equivalent, and who have taken an approved two-year 
professional course or in Ueu of tlie latter have had not lees thin two 

yeim of successful experience in teaching and one year of profeesiona 

trAming. 

The list^ and ranking of candidates for appointment to teaching 
j^itions m the elementary schools is' in charge of the professor of 
demenl^y education with the cooperation of the supervisore con- 
cerned ih cases affecting the special departments. Tlie listing and 
r«^ of candidates for appointments to teaching positions in the ♦ 
l^h schools and for promotion within the high-school servlcs is in 
charge of the professor of secondary education, 

% me^ of this system of appointment and promotion the qualifi- 
cations of teachers have been steadUy improved. The superintendent 
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and bofu^d of education are no longer harassed-by applicants and their i 
friends; political and sectiurian influences have been eliminated aa 
factors in securing appointments; professional spirit has been stimu- 
lated, and many other improvements have been brought about 
directly or indirectly as a result of making a high standard of merit 
the only sure road to preferment. 

The opportunities for the improvement of i achers after appoint- 
ment to positions in the city schools, offered ly the municipal uni- 
versity, are by no means restricted to the college for teachers. In 
response to the requests of teachers themselves, the other colleges of 
the univoisity offer a great variety of courses at hours which do not 
' conflict with the classroom duties of teachers. Under the direction 
of the superintendent of schools, the dean of the coUege for teachers 
prepares an annual exhibit of opportunities for instruction for 
teachers in the various colleges .of the university and elsewhere in 
the city, the same being printed and distributed by the superintend- 
ent as a bulletin of information for teachers. Many teachers pursue 
courses leading to the higher degrees. Others choose courses which 
qualify them for promotion to high-school positions. Others select 
lines of work which enable them to continue their chosen work more 
effectively. 

Another important line of service which the municipal university 
renders to the city schools grows out of the necessity for a psycholog- 
ical clinic for the purpose of accurately determining the special school 
to which various typical pupils shou’ I be assigned. These pupils are 
brought to the psychological laboratory by their parents or teachers 
and are subjected to scientific mental and physical tests. As a result 
of the tests those pupils are placed at tasks within the range of their 
abilities, and suggestions are made as to the best method by which 
their defects are to be corrected. In this way the retarded pupil, 
from whatever cause, is. separated from the regular class and given 
special treatment, to tho mutual advantage of pupil and school. 
Where such work is undertaken by some one not connected with 
a city system of schools, ho labors at a seiious disadvantage. He ' 
does not feel at liberty to call upon the schools for the necessary 
data, and teachers are* indifferent in regard to supplying it* Their 
suspicions are aroused because they are apt to think that they are 
under examination. Principals also are.likely to take such a view 
and hesitate to permit investigations, the result of which may appear ' 
to their discredit. On the other hand, the expert investigator who 
is a part of the system is assured of generous welcome. 

The possibilities here, as well as in the investigation of all other 
city school problems with a view to making school teaching and 
administration more scientific, are far greater than under any other 
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conditions. In a word, the municipal university is the only type of 
higher institution which can have adequate facilities for the scientific 
dtqdy of many of our most important school questions. With a 
sufficient staff of trained workers in this field, the value of the service 
^diich may he rendered to the city school system in this wav is 
incalculable. 

A college for teachers, therefore, is an indispensable bond of union 
between the municipal university and the city schools, and no “town 
and gown conflict can seriously jeopardize the existence of a munici- 
pal umversity which duly recognizes its obligations to the city schools 
in the ways which we have pointed out. 

A higher type of agency for the trainmg of teachers for the city 
schools is made possible by the municipal university in cooperation 
^ with the city schools largely because this condition commands a 
higher type of worker in this field. It is impossible for any city to 
BTOure any large number of teachers having a preparation of the 
highest order without the establishment of a municipal university. 
On the other hand, where such a university is established, the 
arrangement which we have described for securing and maintaiiiing 
a supply of teachers having superior preparation is brought about 
with an expenditure on the part of the board of education less in 
amoimt than would be necessary to maintain a first-class city normal 
«^chool of the usual type. 

Nearly all of the appointments to positions in the Cincinnati 
schools are now made from the preferred lists, and a majority of 
these are graduates from the local university, with professional train- 
ing. There are now several hundred college graduates in the olo- 
mentary schools. All occupying regular positio^ in the high schools 
are college graduates, a large number havmg master of arts degrees, and 
several being doctors of philosophy. At nc\distant date all teachera 
in the system will be college graduates, with professional training, 
or successful experience at the least. \ 

The municipal university, therefore, best serves the city by serving 
the lower schools of the municipality. The lines of such service are 
many ^d important, but all of them bear fruit just in proportion as 
they bring about improvement in the teaching staff in those schools. . 
In doing this the university is dependent upon the active cooperation 
and financial support of the city school authorities. With this 
gained, the highest ty^e of professional training for teachers in city 
schools becomes possible. Broader scholarship as a foxmdation for 
such training can then supplant a lower order of scholarship apd be 
a saf^ard against a narrow p^antry. Instead of a model school 
for observation and practice,’ a Vhole system of real schools for this 
purpose then becomes available. Merit can then take the place of 
manipulation in securing appointment. Opportunities for growth 
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af^ appointment can then become manifold. Scientific reBearch 
can then have a laborato^ for separating truth from opinion, and 
individual differences in choWren can bo duly respected. Vitalizing 
discussion can then prevent the dry rot of a deadening routine. 

These are the needs of the city schools, and these' possibilities are a 
challenge of the city schools to the municipal university. 


VI. CIVIC UNIVERSITIES IN QREAT BRITAIN. 

iJy Charles A. Cockayne, 
rresftlenl of Toledo T'niveralty (1910 to 19H)- ^ 

Al the beginning of the nineteenth century, Great Britain had 
A; only seven universities, and in all of them the scholastic tr^tions of 
a much earlier period prevailed. Within the last 83 years 11 now 
universities and 6 more or less independent ^unive^sity colleges have 
sprung into being as if by magic. Seven of the new universities were 
organized in one decade, the first of the twentieth century — Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield, Bristol, the National Univereity of 
Ireland, and the University ot Belfast. 

The creatioiipf the new institutions was welcomed and encouraged 
by the less conservative educators of the old centers. In fact the 
success of the younger institutions is due in large measure to the fact 
that they vyere manned by men from Oxford and Cambridge who 
believed in extending the privUeges of higher education. This atti- 
tude is typically expressed by Mark Pattison, a former reotor of' 
Lincoln College, Oxford. He said that the multiplication of exhibi- 
tions at Oxford — 1 

can never “extend” the university to a newer and lower class of English society. If 
this is to be done, the extSensiveness noxist be attacked in its raiisea. Instead of sub- 
sidizing the p(K>r ^ludent up to the level of our expenses, we otight lo bring down the 
expenses to the level of the poor. It is idle to say wo cfiy? not. 

And again: 

Toward the meritorious working instituir>ns foT higher edtication which are rising 
up in our centers of population at Manchester, Tiverpool, and Birmingham, fear, 
jealousy, or contempt are not the sentiments we can feel. Let us wish them all success 
in th *'" **^C’ts in the common cause, and give them sympathy, and, if in our power ' 
») to do, aid. 

There was no misunderstanding as to the mission of the new institu- 
tions. They were to meet the practical need for trained citizens. 

, But this keen realization of the need for education that should be 
practical was combined with the larger ideal of the professional 
educator, and this has saved the civic universitiej? from pursuing 
courses too narrowly utilitarian. It is true that trade schools and 
mechanics’ institutes were organized to meet an immediate need 
in the moat direct way possible, but the universities were ^directed 
1176®— 16 6 
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by a loftier ideal. This university conception finds expression in the 
following words of Pattison: 

Mental enlargement wo know to I>e 8e!f-valiml>l#, not u(»eful; but if it can l>o intro- 
duced to notice un^rvolor of l>ein|? uaeful in life, eo l>e if, eo only it is introduced. 
The dif&culty ia to get the thing rtx'ogniEed at all by those who have it not. Clever- 
neas, talent, ekill, fluency, memory, all ihceo are understood and rato<i in the market. 
Acullh-atod mind, just because it is alwvc all pri('o. is apt to l>eoverhx)ked aluigetlier. 
It aiguoe some discernment, and a considerable dognH? of iNlucation, in a siK'ictv in 
which such gifts are even aijprtH'iateil as useful. And let it once establish itself, even 
under false pretenses, such is its marvelous ast'ondency, that, like rcfino<i manners, 
it will conquer and pmpagate and extend itself by sympathy, by imitation, alwve all 
by education. 

With DO proscrihod fonxiula to follow, iho now civic uni vorsi ties 
havo unanimously adoptod this ideal. WliiJo they liavo sought to 
moot tho gimwal doniaud for instruction iu toclmical subjects and 
Uie needs of local industri<>s in particular, they havo, in every iiLstanc<s 
combined with this work instruction in tho usual cours<« in the arts 
, and letters, llie provisions of the charter of tho University of Liver- 
pool mSy be t^ken aa typical. According to this charter, it is tho 
purpose of tlie Ttniversity to offer - 

(а) Instruction and teat'hing in every faculty. 

(б) Such instruction in all braiu'htHi of tHiucutiou as may enable students to become 

proficient in and qualify for de^ecs. diplomiw. and cert i lieu tes in arts, science, medi- 
cine, law, engineering, and all other branches oi knowh^Ige. 4 ^ 

(c) Such instruction, whether tlu*orotical. technical, urtnitic, or othorwis*', as nun* 
may be ofaervi^ to persons onj^^ed in, or alx>ut U) engage in. education, or in the com- 
merce, maaid^tures. industrial or artistic pursuits of the city of Liverpool, and the 
adjacent counties and districts. 

(rf) Facilities for the proeotmtion of tiriginal research in arts, st'ience, rae<iicine. law, 
en^noering, and all otht*r lininrhes of knowlwige. 

(r) Such fellowships, sf'holarships, exhibitions, jirizes, and rewords, and po<'uniary 
and other aids as shall fat ilitato or encourage proficiomy in liie sqitjtx ts taught in the 
university, and also original resoori'h in uU such subjects. 

(/) Such extra university kishuction and teaching as may b. Ranctinmnl by onli- 
nanccs. 

All of the civic uni verei tics have faculties of arts and of pure 
science, of engineering or applied science, and of medicine. Four of 
th^m have faculties of law, and several havo faculties of music, 
commerce, theology, education, agriculture, and pharmacy. Most 
of the universities are coeducational, and most of them liavo evening 
as weU 03 day courses. All of tho universities carry on extension 
work. At Liverpool and Sheffield tlie extension work includes nqt 
only lectures, but also tutorial classes organized for the benefit of 
workii^ people who can not attend rt^ar university courses, but 
who wish to do systematic work in advanced subjects. At Sheffield 
tutorial classy have been organized in industrial history, wonomics, 
and philosophy. The largest branch of extension lecturing at Leeds 
has been in agriculture, horticulture, farriery, dairy work, and poultay 
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kooping. Undor the supervision of the extension lecturers, d*unon- 
slration gardens are kept. 

Each university studies' the nt^eds of the city and county in which 
it is located and endeavors to ‘meet these by offering appropriate 
courses. Thus, tlie university collegcTat Nottingham provides coiu^ee 
in tlie manufacture of lace and hosiery; the I niversity of Shcflield 
has developed a strong department in the motallurgv' of iron and 
and the I'niversity of lAxds has made a sp<\<‘ialty of courses in sub- 
jects that pi'rtain to the leather and textile industrie^nd to dyeing. 
The inihience of the civic university is not limited to the municipality, 
hilt extends to the surrounding counties, very mucll as an industry 
or l)usin<«s of a city will dominate the b^er cmters in surrounding 
territory'. It has hcxm found that from 60 to 100 per.4^jnt of the 
students attending the civic universiti<w come from within a radius 
of 30 miles of the institution. In return for this Iccal ser\'ice, each 
university receives financial support both from ihe municipality' 
in wlifth it is located and from tlie counti^vs ixAachejd hy the uiiiver- 


Certain of the municipalities/provide a mnnher of inns scholarshijM 
in their universities for tlieir own n>sidents. and grant additional 
funds for maintenance not to exceed £30 in eacli instance. The 
niunicipalith's are nutliorizod hy law to fix a tax of 1 penny for 
university purpos^>s, and in many cas<is tliis rate is granted. The 
local support given hv cities and couiiti<is to their own civic univer- 
sitii^s varies from 5.1 per cent to ‘J0.6 per cent of the total income of 
the institution. The largest local grant for the year 1910-11 was 
given to the l^iversity of Ltxds and amountcyl to £16,460. As a 
rule, the par^hineutary grants have exceeded those given hy the local 
authoritii^; and have varied from 23.1 per cent to 40.3 per cent of 
(he loUvl income. Both Federal and local authorities are ix^presented 
on tl^e governing hoards knowm as the Coutts of Governors. Repre- 
sentation on the courts has also been extendixl to mauufacturors or 
W'orkingmen’s associations wdiich contribute toward the niaintetianca 
of thetinivorsity. . . 

Most of tho universities maintain dormitories or hostels wl\ero the 
students may secure hoard and room at reasonable cost. Moreover, 
those dormitories afford opportunity for tho promotion of a com- 
munity life among tho students, and this is regarded os a very impor- 
tant factor in fostering tho larger influence of tho university. 

The tendency to form local independent universities in the laiger 
cities was not without its opponents. Wlion the Victoria University, 
was formed at Manchester on tho basis of Owens College, it admitted 
the University College of Liv€iiT)ool and the Yorkshire College of 
Leeds as constituent colleg^. Manchester had always desired 
have its own university, bi^ the organization of the Victoria Uni- 
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vereity with constituent colleges in three different citifis introduced 
the federal idea. Tlie application of Birmingham in 1901 for a char- 
ter to create an independent local university out of the Mason 
University College revived interest in the movement to have an iiule- 
pendent university at Mnnclnwter. A movement was also sterted 
in Liverpool to estahlisli c local university independent of the Victo- 
ria University. This effort to dissolve the Victoria University was 
oppose<l hy the college at l^Is. The vice chancellor of LWs, 
Sir Natharf Bodington, nddnvssing a meeting of the governors, said 
that ho and many others felt — 

that the niultiplicalion of «nivcrsitii>« wouhj ho <Jetrinienlul lo iho Ixwl iniorwila of 
education and that univorsilioa in «n)arate towns would not 1 h> likely lo acquire 
the diRTiity and prealipo >v>ich a uni\\raity with a lo<-al sj.hore coirwi'suKlinR to it 
would have, and would not l>e able to sWk in all ih.aw niatiort. on which the action 

of th« univorftiiy in «* lo Siai*V u 'Jljt AiV I .sa ■ U .. 

tion and oiainiuatioii t>f j^*hotil*t, with 
univereilv. 


wa^i important, Ruch utt inf*pfH'- 

inythii4f like the A'oi*;ht oi an undividt^ 


werejfoing lo have f^^veii or ei^dit un 
cilieft, liiai, ho ihoujrhi, would !>« 
of the future. 


Foar waa oxpnvwotl that- 

with a Kroat norihorn univorsiiy, .i groat „„„ ,, 

aitylhey wouldhavoHlivngthinlhofunirrf, hut if, oulaidoOifor,! and t'amhridco ihov 


midland uuiverpiiy, tiiid a homltm miivor* 


vvn*itity*, nearly all of them ct)iiiuH t<>^l \kith 
caurtt^ of wtiaknetw to univernii> rnovoimuitfl 


The dissolution occumnl, however, and out of the Victoria Univer- 
sity throe independent civic Universities were fonned and were 
knoVvn as the Univomititxa of M.duhtvster, Liverpool, and lAHMld; The 
effect of tliis action wa-s that it Stimulated local interest to an unusual 
degree, and the new civic uiliversilies thus formed continued to 
e.\pand under the increttsed Ibcal support that was given, Wmn 
nsk^ five years later to give his opinion of tho federal idea for Eng- 
lish universities, Sir Nathari Bodington declared empLntically in 
favor of tho oivic plan. , ^ 

Witli tho. establishment df the National Uni(versity of Ireland in 
,1910 tho Federal idea wa^ again put into practice. The National 
University wm formed wit/i tliroe constituent colleges, the University 
College, Dublin, and tho Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway. But 
already a demand has been made that these collegia be developed 
into indopendent local i^versities. 

'fho civic university .is tho characteristic university of Great 
Britain to-day. If the movement now in process continues, it will 
not be many years before the university colleges now at Notthigham, 
Reading, Southampton, and Dundee; the three constituent coUegee 
of the Universities of Wales, Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff; and 
the institutions at Dublin, Cork, Galway, and Belfast will bo con- 
verted into independent civic universities. If it be asserted that 
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tho civic or municipal university is still an experiment, it may be 
admitted that, so far as the pn'cise sphere td be occupied by such 
an institiitiou is concemcni, there is much that remains problematical, 
hut there can be no qui^tibn os to their permanent existence. No 
further experiment is ueeihsl to tvstablish the value ajul tho proctica- 
hility uf the municipal university, hut mucii remains to he done to 
develop all iLs possibilities as a far lor in civic life. 

The rt)val eommissioit appointed to make an invtssligation of the 
University of Ivoiuion statejTin its report that : 

Ir is no atvidont that all tho moiiorn ttnivorsilie*» of En^lajui have been p^itabliaheil 
in preai owilon' of populatidn. In th(w centers are practi^'ed to a far ^p^ter extent 
than in rural arww thoee pri^feawona ami oalliupa for which the intellectual troimof^ 
piven by a university ha« al^ya lHw*n m'ocb^l . 1 ii oitiee, nioroover, many' new oocu- 

imtioiiahave develo]>eti which n»quiro u htphlv trains! intelligence and which would 
find no apart from the manufacturing or commercial a<'ti\'itioe of the nation. 

* * * In tho large cities of England the numl>er of etudenta (qualified to undergo 

a uiiiversitv training and deeirtiaa of having it, if it cun bo provided at a moderate 
coat, haa l>een relalivoly Iargi\ becauno the proviaion for eecondary' education, iinper- 
fet't 08 it haa been eviui there, in in many co^oe bxw.deficient than in the country’ die* 
tricle; ami, finally, in the t*iti(M», where wtMllh ia made and diefributed and capital 
a<riiniuUt 4 N), it haa been noinl easier to <'ulbvt the lar^v fund a required for (he foun- 
dation and niainienum e of univc rpiiy i'nelitutionH in the al'eem'o of adequate finan- 
rial HupjHirt by the Stale. Many young men ami women whose pareqU* could not 
have affonltMl (ho coel of wiucatim* them at OxfortJ or ('ambridge, have at(end^>^] the 
clasf^oH and hi bora I or ion of the nualern univeraiiioa and havo found in them either the 
general training or tho P|HKiuI profeMtionaj e<]uipmen 1 which they needed for their 
work in t^fier life. It ha? therefore naturally come alwut that the modern univer?itiei9 
arc eituate<i in centen* of denae jwpulation and that they have included technical and 
probwional pubjecta in ilieir < urriculniiv to a far gretitei- extent than tho older univer- 
fliliea. Thepo are the facta that muat neoeasorily affect tho conception of the proiK*r 
fum riona of a city iiniveraiiy. 


VII. THE MOVEMENT FOR THE MODERN CITY UNIVERSITY IN 

GERMANY. 

IlyrilAULES W. Dau.sev, 

Prftidrnt of thr Cnivertitp of rinrtftno/C 

On the 18th of October, 1914, the city univt^rsity of Frankfort-on- 
tho-Main was inaugurated with high eeretnony. Tho Gorman Kaiser, 
who had promised to be present, sent a letter cxpledning that only tho 
exigencies of tho war prevented him from taking part in the exercises 
celebrating a notable event in the history of higher education in 
Germany. 

The inauguration of the new university, of Frankfort is the first 
definite result of a campaign that hjos been going on in Grermany 
diuing the last 10 years for a now type of higher educational institu* 
tion with a curriculum more in keeping with the needs of modem life 
than that afforded by the orthodox German university, with which 
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we are familiar. Frankfort-on-the-Main, Hamburg, Dreeden, Cologne, 
and Dusseldoif have establiahed, or are contemplating the establish- 
ment of, such umveTBities on broad Unes; and institutions of similar 
character are also proposed in smaller cities, such as Posen, Altdorf, 
Wittenberg, and Helnmtedt. 

The city university proposed differs from the regular German uni- 
versity in two respects. In the -first place, it is designed as a local 
institution supported from local .funds, while the great German uni- 
versities and technical universities (Technische Hochschulen) are 
State institutions financed and controlled by the State^. In the 
second place, the new municipal university is oiganized primarily to 
meet the demands for higher technical and professional training by 
combining the technical work of the Hochschule and the academic 
work -of the regular German university. 

The existing technical universities, or Hochschulen, have been 
founded, fiinanc^, and controlled as State institutions. They origU 
nated' early in the nineteenth centiuy as trade schools, trade acade- 
mies, and" professional institutions designed primarily to furnish 
knowledge of handicraft and of the professions as distinct from the 
academic^ training furnished by the German universiti^. With the 
development, through invention, of the practical sciences, this type 
of institution came gradually to adopt the scientific point of view by 
applying generalizations from experience in practical fields to advance 
the knowledge of the arts and crofts. This-change, which came about 
early in the last half of the century, was accompanied by a change in 
name from trade school to “polytechnicum” or poly technical school. 
An important feature in the method of instruction in the poly technical 
schools WM the emphasis placed on cooperation of the instructors with 
the students, a method employed later in the universities. 'After a 
time it was found that knowledge obtained by generalizing informa- 
tion gathered from the storehouses of scientific and industrial achieve- 
ment was adding very little that was new or helpful. Progress began 
to demand sometibing more, and the polytechnical schools set to work 
to meet this new demand by well-aimed experiments designed to 
develop scientific knowledge through research. With the inaugura- 
tion of the research method in the polytechnical schools, the term 
*■ Polytechtucum” came to be supplanted by the term ‘'Technische 
Hochschule’’ (technical university). 

At the same time that the foundation for technical knowledge in 
the practical pursuits of life has thus been laid by the technical uni- 
^OTitiw, t|ie feeling has been gromng that students in these fields 
be pven an opportunity, while pursuing their scientific stud- 
to obtain a broader intellectual foundation than can be had in the 
)?^|n^aratory training for their partieular professions, vlt is thought 
that a direct union of the technietd imiversitiee with the universities 
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prop6t will r^der this possibie. ■ For prlEtoticsl reasons, how^i^^ 
such a union is not considered feasible at 4he present time. Hon^: 
comes the demand for a new type of university that will con^bine the" 
advantage of the techtxical school and the university, and will place 
proper emphasis upon, or, at least, give full consideration to, those 
branches of study that are indispensable to the needs of the daily life^^ 
of the present age. It is a demand somewhat similar to that which 
h£s led to the establishment of the graduate schools of applied science 
of Harvard. 


The recent movement toward the establishment of a 'municipal* ^ 

university at Frankfortron-the-Main can best be understood by keeping 

in mind the development of the many municipal institutions created 
in that city during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to advance 
education in various scientific fields. The oldest of these is the city 
library , founded in 1668, and financed exclusively by the municipality 
and by private gifts. Later on, a medical institute was organized by 
Senokenberg at a time when the study of medicine was at a low ebb in 
the German universities. In *1763, this medical institute, the library, / 
the natural history collection, the botanical gardens, the chemical 
laboratory, and the anatomical theater were all joined under the 
name of the Sonckenl3Tg Institute. Contrary to expectations, the 
new institute was not supported by public interest and for a time it’ 
was combined with the provincial university. This association, 
however, was discontinued in 1812 because of the refusal of the Gov- ? 

emment to uphold it. In spite of firm support tendered by Goethe ^ 

and others, the institute was for a time on the verge of bankruptcy 
and barely managed to continue its existence. But the cause of edu- 
cation in Frankfort did not suffer serioudy, for various other societies 
and associations were founded to carry on the work which should have 
fallen to the Senckenberg Institute. Among these may be mentioned 
the Poly technical Society, an association for the advanceiAent of 
applied and theoretical sciences, foimded in 1816; the Seuckenberg ' 
Natural History Society, founded in 1817; the Physical Club, estab- 
lished in 1824 ; and a new city library, established in the same year. / 

' With the creation of the confederation in 1866 Frankfort ceased 
to be a capital city, and the loss of the political life thus transferred 
to Berlin w'as seriously felt. Through the presence of the ''Bundes- 
tag” much information affecting banking and commercial life had ^ 
been obtainable which had made Frankfort a very desirable location, 
for men engaged in these ^)ursuit8. ^ut with the withdrawal of the - ; 
political center to Berlin, many butikers and commercial me^ followed^ ; S. 
and the resulting depression in Frankfort conomercial centers put a' S 
stop, for the time being, to all talk of a municipal universityr * To H 
replace, the loss in self-government, however, a "Hx>chschule” was 
founded in 1866. ’ . • 
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Notwitiiatanding these revereee, industrial and oommeroial devel- 
<^ment m Frankfort, which was favornbly situated as a center of 
transportation, demanded a continuation of profession^ training in 
the natural and applied sciences, and, through the ^erosity of 
wertthy citizens, the various institutions that had been created earlier 
in the century were strengthened by gifts and endowments. In 1881 
the fiw German “Hochstift,” established in 1869 , was reorganized 
and enlarged. A city hospital and special clinics were erected in 1896 , 
and m 1901 the city council, in cooperation with various associations’, 
authoji^ yearly contributions to support an academy of social and 
comm^al wience. Finally, in 1903 , a gift of 2 , 000,000 marks made 
pi^ble theioundation of the “Carl Christian Jugel ’ache Stiftung’’ 
(Carl Christian Jugel Institute) as a general t»cademic educational 
institute for instruction in history, philosophy, and the German 
language and literature. This institute was established in close 
wnnection with the Academy of Social and Commercial Sciences, 
thufl combming instruction in the humanities with that in the nrao- 
tical fields. ^ 

^ ye^ later the Physical Society and Senckenberg Natural 

^tory Society set forth the urgent need for new buildings for these 
UMtitutiona, It was decided to sell the old property and augment 
the fun^ ^us raised by additional appropriatiems for the purpose 
of purchasing a new site and erecting new buildihgs. Tims began 
the movement which ultimately broadened to include the desirability 
coi^lidat^ ^e various institutions supported by thd"city and 
by private gifts into a municipal univeraity. The result was that 
on March 29 , 1912 , the city council duly authorized the establishment 
of the new university, the doors of which opened for instruction in 
the latter part of 1914 . Although many of the German universities 
md teclmcal schools are located in large cities, their support, as I 
have said, is derived from the State, and the members of their facul- 
tids are all State oflScials. The procedure in this case is, therefore, 
entirdy without precedent in modem Germany, and Frankfort has 
the distiactioii of being tWfirst German city to coordinate its educa- 
tional institutions into a municipal university. 

The municipal university of Frankfort thus established is to be 
known as the Goetiana-Senckenbergiana, in honor of the two noted 
^ens who advocated its ci use in the early days. It consists of a 
^eration of nine previously existing institutions, viz, the Academy 
4 and Commercial Sciences, the Physical Club, Senckenberg 

,, ^J***^y> Foundation and Libraiy,. Rothschild Library, 

(Hospital), City Kbrary, and Medical Institute 
Under the pro'^ons of the charter, the city obligates 
fjfitadf to erect .certom new’ b uilding s for. the university and to furnish 
■ ftimuai itmds for its suppoi^. It is estimated that, for the operation 
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of the uniyersity, about 1,200,000 marks will be required ammally, 
exclusive of hospital receipts, which amount to about 700,000 marb 
per year. The larger part of this sum has been obtained by endow« ^ 
ments and gifts. Although the financial support of the university 
thus comes from theicity, appointments to the faculty are to be made 
by the central authorities of Prussia. No provision is made for a 
theological faculty, in which respect the new institution violates the 
traditions of the German universities. 


On December 20, 1912, the Senate of Hamburg proposed the estab- • 
lishment of a municipal university along the lines of the Frankfort 
institution. Being the gateway to Germany, Hamburg has for some • 
time realized the intimate connection between her own prosperity 
and German communication with the outside world, particularly 
with the German colonies. In 1908 a Colonial Institute was founded > 
to develop technically trained experts in colonial administration. 

It is now proposed to make the Colonial Institute the nucleus of a . 
municipal university in which there shall be three faculties, philosoph- 
ical, natural science, and juridicaL fVom the professors of these 
faculties there is to be formed another faculty of colonial science. 
Donations, with a total capitalization of 25,000,000 nrarks have been 
obtained for the new institution which is to be under the management 
and control of the municipality. Owing to an adverse note in the 
“ Buergerschaft,” the progress of the plan has, for a time, been halted. 

Dresden, for a number of years, has had a technical university 
(Technische Hochschule) as well^as a veterinary college. Becently, ^ 
owing to an urgent need for an extension of the veterinary college, a 
plan was proposed to remove it to Leipzig, where its students would . 
be able, at the same time, to attend lectures of the medical college 
faculty. Dresden, however, was reluctant to give up the institution, 
and to prevent the* loss the Dresden Nows on June 9, 1912, proposed 
the establishment of a municipal university of which the veterinary 
school should be mWe an integral part. According to the plan out- ^ 
lined, seven distinct faculties are to be created, three of which, to be 
divided into five departments, would comprise the technical univer^ 
sity.* The remaining four faculties— philosophical, juridical, medical, 
and veterinary science — will constitute the university proper. Valu- 
jable land sites and funds aggregating $4,500,000 have been obtained 
for the new institution. It has also beem proposed that the Academy “ 
pf Mining of Freiberg and the Academy of Forestry of Tharaudt, 

• which are now under the management andxon^trol of the State of 
Saxony, be later combined with the univemity. 

In the autiimn of 1911 Dusseldorf established, in connection with^ i 
a its commercial university; a universil^ for municipal and social 


^ * administration. For a number of years municipal administration 
hai been recognized ui Germany as a distinct branch of modem 
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politiotl soicnoe. The piimaiy function of the new institution at 
^^^Duasddorf is to instruct municipal officials in the technique of city 
' ^ udministration. The institution was opened on October '-30, 1911. 
Courses of study consist of two semesters of three months' lecture 
periods each, at the end of which the student undergoes an exami-^ 
nation for graduation* The courses cover all phases of municipal 
law, city organization, charters, and city problems, such as labor 
questions, poor relief, public sanitation, etc. In some instances 
lectures are accompanied by actual practice. The lecturers are 
acknowledged authorities in their fields, many of them being butgcr- 
meisters of large cities. Graduates of the “gymnasium" or “real- 
gymnasium" of the first class are admitted. The institution is 
imder the complete control of the city. 

Many other cities of Germany have, within the past 15 years, 
founded educational institutions for the training of students in 
social, economic, and scientific professions. Colo^e has established, 
in connection vdth a commercial university, a univereity for social 
and fnunicipal administration vdth functions similar to those of the 
Dusseldorf institution. Ihe course of study comprises at least one 
winter and one summer term. For a number of years several cities, 
including Berlin, have bad training schools for employees of certain 
departments of the city government, such as police and various other 
departments of lower rank. Berlin has a college for saleswomen in 
stores; Dusseldorf is contemplating an academy for the hotel sci- 
ences; and other cities in Germany are pl annin g municipal schools 
of journalism* 

The municipal university, appears thus to bo developing in Ger- 
many in a perfectly normal way, that is, out of the need of the cities 
to train higher technical experts for their own service. 


PART II* BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF TYPICAL URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES* 


I. MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OP AKRON* 

ByPAKU R. Kolsk, PruiderU, 

The nucleus for the Municipal University of Akron, which began 
ito official e^tence on January 1, 1914, was Buchtd College, an insti- 
'tution of higher learning founded under the joint auspices of an 
AJkron citizen, John B* Buchtel, and of tlm Ohio UniveiBalist Con- 
in tihe yew 1870 (charie^ May 31^ 1870). 

Statistics given^in the datalog&es of earlier years show that Buchtel 
^ fira drew her students largely from denominational sources, but 
n^d multiplidalioli of eduoational institutions in all parts of the 
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country gradually brought about at Buchtel, as well as elsewhere^ a 
falling off in the^ number of foreign students and a corresponding ^ 
increase in local attendance. 

' While the character of the student body was thus gradually chang- 
ing from a denominational to a local predominance the financial con- « 
dition of the institution was far from encouraging. Denominational 4 
support had almost entirely ceased during the last decade. At the 
same time the people of Akron had never come to look upon the col- 
lege as entirely theirs; hence ample support from local sources was 
also denied. Meanwhile the constant and steady increase in the 
number of local students rendered the necessary financing of the 
college budget a more and more difficult problem for the trustees and 
the president to solve. 

At a meeting of theBuchtel trustees, held on April 14, 1913, a propo- 
sition was laid before the board to turn over to thc^city of Akron the 
entire plant and endowment of the college, wth the proviso that the 
purposes of all original bequests be carried out and the college be 
supported and administered by the city in a^ordance with the pro- 
visions of the State code. On August 25, 1913, the council of the 
city of Akron unanimously accepted ^y ordinance the offer of the 4 
trustees of Buchtel College and established the Municipal University, 
The final transfer was executed on December 15, 1913, • 

In organization the University of Akron very frankly copied the 
methods of the University of Cincinnati and accepted aid from the 
University of Cincinnati not only in methods but also in securing 
from it one or two competent men for carrying out certain of the 
work planned. ^ * 

When the institution was turned over to the city it consisted simply 


of a liberal arts college^ The liberal arts college has been kept intact 
and enlarged to a considerable extent. There are two new schools. 
One is the college of engineering, on the cooperative plan, as intro- 
duced by Dean Schneider, of Cincinnati; and Prof. Ayer, who had 
been at Cincinnati for eight years, became dean of this college. 

A school for home economics has been started— the regular four , 
years' course — with the regular 15 units entrance requirement in force./ 
The beginning class contained 20 women. / 

The students come very largely from the city itself. Out of 1 ^ 
highr«chool graduates in the city of Akron who entered collie /or 
the first time this fall 75 went to the city university. / 

• The university is also trying to cooperate in various ways with the 
city departments. The city's chemical and physical testing and also 
the bacteriological testing for the board of health have been/taken 
over. > / ’ 

'The department of political science and sociology isNloir/g some 
cooperation with the board of health and the charity organization 
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^ety. ^e ha^ ouf stMdente working under the supervision of 
bodies and with l3ie departments in various activities In the 
ci^; for instance, in mak^|g housing surveys, etc. 

No attempt is made to do graduate work of any kind. One of the 
fieWs now m prospect is that of training for pubUc service, m d^ 
haw not been worked out, but we hope to do it by it coopwative 

■ ? u * largely regular college work, 

foUow^ by a year in cooperation with the departments-posSibly 
half a day m coU^e and half a day in regular work in the city depart- 
mento. In ^e fifth year it is proposed to put students into graduate 
work m the bureau of municipal research, so that men can be turned 
out who will know something about city government. 

It is ^o hoped to get into closer touch with the pubUc-school sys- 
tem. Under the present laws of the State of Ohio the graduates of 
any college that does not have a department of education can not 
rweive State teachers’ certificates. , 'The plan is to cooperate with the 
aty nomal school and estabhsh a cl*ser relation with it, so that 
the students can go back and forth from one institution to the other 
and m the prescribed time do the necessary work for the teacher’s 


II. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

By Jebeuuh W. Jenk^. , 

Many members of the faculty of New York University have made 
speaal mvestigations for the city. The school of pedagogy is now 

conductmg a special course for training teachertto deal with defective 
children. 

Plans fOT a more systematic cooperation have been worked out 
l»tween the city government ^nd th6 university. One plan provides 
dasses for municipal employees along the fines of their special 'work 
ih ^e city departments, in ordey that they may become more efficient 
ao^in eminence receive promotion sooner., These courses wore 
ster^ this fall. They are conducted in the municipal building 
With one exception they are held from' 4 to 6 p. m.. The employed’ 
work dOTra at 5 p. m., so that one hour is on city time and one hour on 
that of the employees. The university gives for this work its best 
^here. For oxanaple, there are two courses in accounting. The 
head of the accounting department conducts these courses and his 
moB^t ^enenced assistant the other. In business English thb head 
“ depi^ent i^ charge. A course on the govei^ent 

iOf Me City of New York is given by a city employee, himself a highly- 
r traju^ man with large experience in the city government, 
rbr 'metre aito now 246 dty employees tal^ these courses. TThe 
•i registration is 279, because some men have registered for more than 
course. No one is permitted to enter these classes witiout the 

fe.y ' ■■ . *■ 
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approT&l of the head of his department, and he is in certain cases 
very properly averse to having men take more than one course. 
The comptroller objected to having any of the city time taken; 
«a special course was arranged for his employees from 5 to 7 p. m. 
The class in business English numbers 57; secretarial duties, 58; 
bookkeeping, 49 ; of the two accounting classes one has 20 members, 
the other 18; government of the city of New York, 36; elementary 
statistics, 18. Men who are equipped for entering the university 
may get university credit if they pass the examination; th 9 se who 
could not enter are not permitted to get university credit. For 
example, booyceeping is understood to be ^troductory to account- 
ing. Candidates for the course in accounting were given a prelimi- 
nary examination in bookkeeping. More than half were rejected. 
They were told that they must take bookkeeping before they would 
be admitted to the class iti ac<;ounth^. Some took up the course 
in bookkeeping; others dropped out. * 

The second line of cooperation consists of si>ecial investigations 
on matters of interest to the city by graduate students. This plan 
has just* been started. The graduate seminary holds its meeting 
in the municipal building, where one of the best men in the pffice of 
the commissioner of accounts, whoso work brings him in touch with 
all the city departments, is able to give the graduate studenta access 
to records. 

This year some amendments to the charter are needed; therefore, 
these investigations are practically all studios of suggested charter 
amendment^ One man is making a special study of the- work of 
the chamberlain’s office to got facts by which to judge a suggested 
amendment to' the charter. Another has already worked out the 
question of an employees’ conference with representatives of depart- 
ment heads. Special' investigation has been made of the plans of 
private establishments and a suggestion to adopt a similar system 
in New York City has already mot with the approval of oome of the 
members of the city government. 

The university also established last year what is called a Gov- 
ernment House.” The idea was to provide some way by which 
graduate students could come into immediate touch with work of a' 
nonpartisan political nature, thatT should have its direct influence 
upon the young men of the cityJ A number of graduate etudente 
room and board in the Goven^ent House. Tly^re is held in that 
building once a week a class mth which the director of the .house 
discusses in a practical way thcrdetails of city administration. Each 
one of the students in this class also holds a club meeting in the 
city once a week. There are some 25 clubs now organized in different 
pOcTts of the city. The graduate student, as teacher of a club, in- 
structs the young men. Practically all of these club members are 
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yw^ voters; some of Uiem are immigrm There are two clubs 
made up of young ItaUans, for example, studying city government, 
m order that they may get the idea of the actual working of the city 
^venment and the way in which it ought to work. One of these 
clubs 18 organized in a church for the study of city government 
rraong the young people and others who wish to come into the 
forum. Several of those clubs are held in the pubhc school, build- 
ings that are treated as social centers. The university was invited i 

ta take charge of the entire social center work for this year, but not 
enough men of the right typo are available for the work 
&veral clubs are held in settlements, and some have been organ- 

k leadeiB 

who had been devoting a good part of their nights to mischief. Those 

men were in the first place interested in uu athletic dub which we put 
into a gymnasium in a pubhc school. Then it was suggested that 
they might oiganize a civic club for the study of city government. N 

The Government House does much besides conducting these 
classes. It has a municipal research laboratory and a municipal 
reference bureau, to which citizens come to, make inquiries about 
their, ^hts and obhgations as citizens. The city government has 
furnished special charts that may be helpful; and city officials give 
^tures before the classes and give practical suggestions to teachers. 

_lhe Government House also makes special investigations for people 
m the city who want to know about mattere of public inten«t. 

J^or ex^ple, a special survey was made by Government House 
as to the need for a proposed park and its- location. An adverse 
r^^endation was made. Many similar matters are taken up 
which involve special research work in city problems. 

The instruction in the special municipal courses costs the city 
not^g. The university carries the cost of administration. The 
clas^ for city employees are charged a fee, $20 for a two-hour , 
seasion once a week throughout the university year, that pays the 
tethers. This foe is somewhat less than is charged in the School 
of ^inmerce. Since the city furnishes room, lights, j^itor service 
Md so on, the courses ought to be given somewhat more cEeaply. 

But the teaching is paid for by the students themselves. 


III. UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBUROH, PITTSBORQH, PA, 

By S. B. Linhart. 

r _ The University of Pittsburgh is not a municipal univereity al- 
.c though It has received appropriations from the city for the impr^ve- 
4 r rtent of the university grounds, and both in theory and practice is 
„ thoroughly committed to the principle of cooperation 
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The student in the school of engineering spends one term of 11 
^ * weeks out of each year in practical work in some manufacturing 
establishment in the Pittsburgh district. Thus by the end of his 
1 four years' course he has had one year of practical experience in * 

niiUs or factories. In the department of sanitary engineering, 
students work in the department of health of the city. Graduate 
work is offered in the evening course in the school of engineering to 
engineers wishing to continue their studies or take up some special 
problem of their profession. 

The school of mines sends an instructor from the university to 
mining towns in western Pennsylvania to meet evening classes of 
men engaged in mining, preparing thorn especially to take the exam- 
inations for positions as mine foremen. 

The* school of economics, tlirough its various departments, keeps 
in touch with the associated charities and other social and relief 
^ V organizations in the city. Students are assigned to practical work 
, in connection with a number of settlements and clubs. 

The evening school of economics, planned in general on the same 
basis as the work in New Yojk University and Wharton Sc)iooI of 
the University of Pennsylvania, brings together largo numbers of 
young men» over 600 this year, for instruction in business law, 

( insurance, real estate, Spanish, accounting, etc. The educational 

work of the Pittsburgh chapter of the American Institute of Banking 
^las boon conducted tliis year by the faculty of the evening school.of 
economics. 

In the school of educatioi\ students have practice teaching in the 
schools under the supervision of the faculty of the school of educar-* 
tion. Over 500 teachers arp enrolled in this school, fitting theinselres 
to meet the requirements of the new Pennsylvania school code. 

A very interesting fonn of cooperation established at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is the work of the Mellon Institute of Indvstrial 
Research. Fellowships are established by corporations or firms 
desiring to have some problem investigated. The research is carried 
on under the general direction of the director and the holder of the 
fellowship who has been selected to carry on the investigation of this ' 
particular problem. .Problems of general industrial welfare and 
importance are also the subject of research. One of these, which 
has attracted general interest, was the investigation of the smoke 
problem. The results have been * published and are in constant 
demand. 

'Hie schools of medicine and dentist^ are rendering efficient servT 
^ ice to the community in assisting to care for the health and general 

^ public as well as for other individuals. A parbof the bacteriological 
work for the hospitals of Pittsburgh is done by the school of medi- 
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erne. The dental clinic renders free service to many thousands each 
year. 

The ^leghray Observatory is also doing very important and 
helpM kind of cooperative work. By means of a special fund it is 
possible to keep the observatory open now practically every evening 
m the week for a large part of the year, and those who visit the 
obseiwatory are not only permitted to look through the telescope, 
but they are also given mstructive lectures m the auditorium of the 
new builduig of the observator>'. Many avail themselves of this 
pnvUego. This work is one of the most useful and helpful fonns of 
cooperation emploj’od by the university. 


IV. BOSTON UNIVERSITY. BOSTON. MASS. 

By Everett W. Lord, Dean. 

Boston University has no official conned ion with the city or State 
• « a privately supported institution, and only within recent years 

has it b^n to do any work outside of that include*! in the fradi- 
tion^ college courses. But especially edth the coming of President 
Murlm, three or four years ago, there began to be a reahzation of the 
special opportunities afforded the university to some extent by the 
city envmminent. Before that time a little had been done alon- the 
Ime of extension work, especially for public-school teachers, college 
courses being given on Saturdays and late afternoons. That work 
WM 80 successful and was so well supported by the -teachers and the 
city school department that from it was developed the university- 
oxtonsion work which is now carried on in Boston by a commi.ssion 
representing the vanous educational institutions in the city and its 
raburbs— Harvard, Tufts, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Wellesley, Simmons, and Boston Univereity. Nearly all of those 
university-extension courses are given at Boston University because 
of its central location. 


It was unprossed upon some of the trustees not long ago that it 
was httle short of a business crime to aUow the valuable buildings of 
the umversity to remain unused a largo part of the time, and as an 
outgrovrih of that idea more extension work of different kinds was 
undertaken. Lecture courses were arranged and the various depart- 
ments attempted to reach their different constituencies. The theo- 
logical school, for example, began to reach out and take a new 
mter^t m the local Sundp,y schools and churches. The faculty 
OTgana^ courses for training Sunday-school teachers, and that 
whool hM now what is thought to bo the only department in the 
Umted Sta^ especiaUy devoted to that work. They have a regular 
course m the school and have sometjung like two or throe hundred 
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outside students taking special work. The medical school is giving 
courses of public evening lectures in preventive medicine. These 
lectures have been very popular and have resulted in great good. 

The college of liberal arts has continued and extended the ♦eachers’ 
courses. , 

Largely influenced by the ‘work at Now York and Northwestern's 
experiment in Cliicago, a college of business administration was 
organized in 1913, with evening courses, and it appears to be devet 
oping satisfactorily. The number of students has increased this 
year very largel}’ over last year. Some diflTiculty was experienced in 
finding proper teachers for these courses, but there has boon de- 
veloped in this short tin* a number of men who ore good busin^ 
men and good teachers. 

The attitude of the college of liberal arts faculty toward this new 
department was interesting. At first some of them looked upon the 
thing 03 being altogether unacademic, and considered the suggestion 
that credit for some of the courses bc^ given toward an A, B. as little 
short of sacrilege. But before the onaNif the first year, when they 
saw the serious nature c^f the work done amithe t>"po of students in 
attendance, they changed their minds and vo^d to allow academic 
credit for about half of the evening courses.' Timy allow students ^ 
in the college of liberal arts to take those aubjocts\^ part of their 
'A, B. course, and it loojcs now as if a scheme of coop^tion could be 
wdrkjL^d out betw;een those two deportments by which we shall be j 
able soon to offer nearly all of the regular college courses in the 
evening as electives for our business-administration students (a 
largo part of their work being required, but some elective), while 
special students may take thr^e college courses if thfey wish and get 
regular college credit for them. There seems to bo no reason why 
any course which is good for day students should not bo made avail- » 
able for those who con come only in the evening. As there is in 
greater Boston a population of a million arid a half to serve, there 
Booms to bo a sufficient field for this type of extension work. 

Little.direct work in connection with the city government has been 
•done as yet. Not all city officials look with favor upon the idea of 
having college professors como in and tell then? how to conduct their 
business. One of the professors in the university 'has prepared a 
financial history of Boston, from the earliest date to the present, 
which will shortly be published, and which will cast some light on 
matters of general as well as local city administration. i 

In general the university's work has been that of making available 
the opportunities offered to day students for those who are unable 
to attend during the day; and while there will undbuhtedly bo other 
developments, this is likely to remain of special concern. ^ 
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V. UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

By Ckaelks P. Nobton, Chanrellor. 

The University of Buffalo has four schools — medicine, law, dentis- 
try, and pharmacy. They are schools without endowment. They 
depend upon their teaching fees to pay for a few men to attend to 
the routine of the school. They came into being through the efforts 
of those professions U> put within the reach of the young men and 
women of the neighborhood instruction upon the suhjocts to wliich 
they relate. 

Buff.do has a. special problem. There is in Buffalo a colony »)f 
Julians of 50,000; a colony of Polish people of 60,000; and colonies 
of Gcnnans, Irish, and Hungarians. Tliey have all come' to Buffalo 
since the city became a railniad center 30 years ago; with this hugo 
mass of foreigner, the city has begun its work in the schools. _ There 
are 75,000 children in the schools, and 25,000 or 30,000 children in 
the paiwhial schools, and about 200,000 people in the neighborhood 
of Buffalo, the counties and towns and villages of which Buffalo is 
the metropolitan city, * 

For 10 years Buffalo has been struggling for a municipal college, 
a college that shall be of use to the city, to bring together and to 
teach city life, city government, and above all Americanism to these 
people whose clwldren have come to our public scbools, and whom 
the university is trying to wold together and mold into American 
citizens. Tim University of Buffalo is attempting to provide the 
benefits of higher education to those people. 


VI. JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 

^ By Edward K- UuciUiER. 

From its be.ginning the Johns Hopkins University ha.s had the 
cooperative spirit; iU career has been marked by interest in com- 
munity problems. The first item on the list of connections with the 
community is the action of the trustees in placing the plant at the 
service of public and private organizations as a center for meetings. 

More significant is the community service which has been rendered 
throughout the years by public lectures, singly and in courses. 
These have been maintained at university expense, and opened 
freely to the public. It is impossible to indicate the support of this 
service in terms of university moneys or of special departmental funds 
iiduch pre expended for this purpose. 

In a distinct effort to serve the community by instruction 
appeared in the Mgauization of the college courses for teachers. In 
response to the needs of the local situation, the univereity, in coop- 
eration with Goucher College, provided regular collegiate instruction 
to nonmatrioulated students, who by reason of professional or voca- 
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tional activity would be unable to attend inoming classes. Tha 
designation of these courses, whii.h are given in the ^ternoons from 
4 to 6 o’clock and on Saturday forenoons, indicates that the social 
pressure came primarily from the school systems of the city and 
State. The academic difficulty of admitting women to candidacy 
for the degree of bachelor of arts in the university led to the coopera- 
tion with Goucher College. The university assumes the entire finan- 
cial i^ponsibility. These are not “extension” courses, as this term 
is ordinarily used, ^rhey are in most instances a repetition of the 
regular courses in collegiate subjects given in the morning to matrio- 
ulutoil studei>ts. .fVIthough originally arrangtHi for those engaged in 
tejiiching, the registration of nearly 175 persons inclmles individuals 
who are engaged in many other occupations. 

Thftio courst^ are also collegiate in that the successful completion 
of them rweives recorded credit U)Waid the dcgT<'e of bachelor of 
arts. The equivjilent of the first throe years of a college course may 
be accomplished by this means. Tliose credits are accepted in the 
case of wonuMi by (kiucher College and in the case of men by the 
coll(^giate (lepartment of the university wlien matriculation require- 
ments are satisfied. Another striking feature of these courses is to 
1)0 found in the number of hours of class attendance. The standard 
three or^four hour course for the undergnuldate is organ iztv:! as a 
two or three hour course, respet'tivelv. It was believed at the 
beginning, and it has since been found to be true, that those engaged 
in vocational and pn)fessional activites, while having less time at 
their command for study, would bo more mature^ luothodicAl, and 
intensive in the pursuit of the work, and thus the usual requirements 
of the college courses would by the end of the year be acdiioved. 
There was considerable doubt os to the acmlcinic practicability of the 
plan proposed. The five years' experience has roniove<l this doubt 
entirely. There is now no question as to the academic value of the 
work that is accomplished. 

These courses aro this year giving evidence of new possibilities in 
the extension of instruction to meet the needs of the community in 
hygiene and economicKS. ^ 

Another form of academic adjustment in order to extend the com- 
munity values of instruction has been made in connection with the 
graduate school. When the college courses for teachers were organ- 
ized, providing opportunities for those who did not possess collegiate 
training, it was recognized that the xmiversity was under equal obligar 
tion to provide facilities for those college graduates in the community 
who wore also engaged in teaching. This problem was readily solved 
through the very simple method of adjusting the schedule of graduate 
courses. There ore now some 17 subjects in which one or more 
graduate courses are available in the afternoons or on Saturdays. 
This work is done without a cent of cost to the university,, and it is 
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grat^ying to see an increasing ntimber of men and women who are 
coming as pastime students in advancpd work. Some of these are 
accepted as- candidates for advanced degrees. 

The last effort the university has made to offer oiganized instruc- 
tion to meet somovof the varied needs of the community (as well as 
distant conmunities) appears in the six weeks' session of the summer 
courses, which began in 1911 . This, too, was undertaken in response 
•to the social pressure from the outside. /The city and the State super- 
int^d^ts of schools ^had been asking ^r a period of* years, thit the 
umversity oflfer opportunities; for summer study. The summer 
courses cover the usual range of subjects. While the city and State 
lexers continue to be the majorily of the students in the summer, 
it is noteworthy t^t an increasing number of representatives from 
at least a dozen otftr occupations are in attendance. 

As to other forms of social service at the university, it is impossible 
to describe them at length. The medical school, for example, is doing 
much ii| this direction. The Phipps Psychiatric Clinic is cooperating 
with public schools, as well as with some other forms of social work. 
The late Dr. Huey was one of our workers in the field of feeble-minded 
and backward children. In addition^ to his service in the dispensary 
of this clinic, he gave a course of public lectures to teachers and others 
on the problem of feeble-minded and backward children, which at- 
tracted large audiences. His death last December necessarily changed 
the plans for continuing this work which Dr. Moyer, the director, has 
at heart. The clime has recently completed an important piece of 
work in a local social and health survey,' and is in cooperation with 
the open-air classes of a public school in the same district. There is 
also connection between the clinic and a' class of ungraded 

children in the public schools, 

From the financial point of view, it is rather a serious probfem with 
the university, since it is a. private i^titution, how far it is free to 
Utilize its general funds for anything beyond its definite work of in- 
struction and research. Every deficit which has occurred in the 
earlier special lecture courses, or occurs now in the college courses for 
teachers or in the summer courses, has been met by appropriations by 
the trustees, and to this extent the university's financial resources 
are available for the extension of its educational activities in dis- 
charging its great obligations to the community. 


VII. TOLEDO -UNIVERSITY. 

By A. Mokboi Stow®, Prefliaont. 

^ Ihe first of the lines of work of Toledo University to b‘e mentioned 
is the public service bui;eau. This was organized with two objects in 
Firat| to discover the opportunities which the uniyeraity may 
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utilize^in rendering most effetctive service to the city; second, the : 
adventages-or opportunities that the city may offer to the ukHversity 
in performing this service most effectively. Through this public - 
service bureau information is secured which will enable the university 
to utilize fimds to the best advantage, for the university can not do 
everything on the modest income >vhich it now receives. 

A second line of work is the organization of a college of arts and 
sciences. Such a college of a mumcipal university has a distinct ' 
message and mission with respect to the young people of the city. 
The term of four years is a long stretch for some of the young people 
of the city to look forward to in the way of pursuing a course of in* 
stniction; hence the college is divided into tw(h— a junior and a senior. 
The junior college work is almost entirely a requi^ course, and the 
question that each subject has to answer to be placed on the required . 
list is: To what extent will it directly contribute to increasing the 
social' and civic efficiency of the students I The required courses of 
study which have been agreed upon by the faculty are as follows: 

Program or REQtJiRED Couroes for Toledo Ukiyerritt Junior Collkob 

Students. ' 

* FRESHMAN TEAR. 

Education A. College Students, or the Prlnciplee of Human Behavior; credit 8 
hours. 

Education B. College Life; credit, 2 hours. 

English Language A andB. Totalttredit, 5 hours. 

English Litezature A and B. Modem American and English Literature; total credit, 

6 hours. 

Sociology A and B. Problems of Modem Social Life; total credit, 5 hoars. 

History A and B. Modern History; total credit, 5 hours. 

Economics A. Credit, 2 hours. 

Political Science B. Modem Problems of Stat^ and City Governments; credit, 8 
hours. 

Physical Training A and B. Total credit, 2 hours. 



. BOFBOMORB*TRAB. 

Either-* 

Physics A. Physica of Every Day life; credit, 3 hours. 

As the name indicates, the aim of thia course is to help yon discover the laws and 
principles of physics, a knowledge of which will enable you to understand many . 
. impor^t phases of your complex physical environment. 

Q|u— ^ ^ 

(^emistry A. Cbeinistry of Every Day Life; credit, 3 hours. , 

\ • The aim of this course is similar to that of Physics A, except that in this case it is 
; a vital and practice knowledge of the science of chemisiky that the course develops. 

Physiology and Hygiene B. Preventive Measures; credit, 3 hours. 

We ai« toHlay preventing, nther than cttiing We study how the body 

works, and what we must do to make it work ^th ease andmot dis-eass. Most of 
our physical troubles can be prevented if we know in time. This course tei^ee what . 
to do why we do it. 

Foreign lengtts^ A. Foreign life Studies; credit, 81^^ 





>: _E«ch fon«gn-Uiigti«go departmoat oSen a coune devoted to a rtudy oi tl^e moot 
«^)ortantp>^ of the life of the people whoee language the department teachee, 
^ liberty to chooee which of Uieqe coursea they desire to take. 

^ ^ The cotiree, however, is not required of etudenta who continue the study of a 
foreign language. - 

Thfloeophy A. Modem Logic; credit, 3 hours. 

We tjl admire the logical thinker, ^o is in demand in all lines of work. Most of 
‘ ^ tend not o^y to make serious mistakes in our thinking, but also to be misled by 

mUacies of others who intentionUy and unintentionally mislead us. It is the aim of 
this cou^ to help you discover apd incorporate in your own thinking the principles 
und^ying efliciont thinking os well as to acquaint you with the mistakes and errors 


TM ' ^ ° ** ® continued. Total credit, 2 hours. 

Jfiiecnves. Prom 6 to 8 hours each semester. 

EjeclivM are choeen from couieee offered either in the eenior college of arts and 
eaencee or in the college of industrial ecjence. (See catalogue of the univeraity.) 

^me of the jimior colleges connected with our high schools nuy 
find mme suggestions from the required course of study just presented 
. which will enable them to give a more vital course than some of them 
Mem to be putting in when they incorporate in their cumculum the 'b 
qpst two years of the old-line college. 

In the senior coUege— and this is the third lino of work to be 
mentioned— the requiremente are a junior-college arts diploma and 
a major of 18 hours and two minom of 12 hours. The characteristic 
of the major is, briefly, this: That the individual, in addition to doing 
Hie 18 hours of work, shall perform some task or service for the 
mumcipality, so that eveiyone who secures the bachelor of arte 
degree from Toledo University will have perfonned, in the depart- 
mente in which he majors, some service for the municipality or some 
task m which he has utBized his knowledge in the service of some 
‘ ^tion of the city. 


V Maii^ Umv^ity is in a city, not a big one, but it h& big ways. 
It has betwMn forty and fifty thousand people, but it has so many 
railroads and so many large industries, railroad ehops, etc., that the 
opportunities for cooperation with the city institutions ^ much 
1 greater than wohld appear from the size of the citv 



required of rtudenta who have completed or are completing a 


VIII. MILLIKEN UNIVERSITY, DECATUR, ILL. 
By Georob E. Fellows, Pi^dent. 
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'erative engineering woric began this year. Freshmen in the engi- 
neering department are on the cooperative plan — two weeks in the 
shops and two weeks in the college classes. 

The cooperation between the city public school system and the 
university's department of education has begun to bo well defined, 
BO that students who are candidates for degrees have opportunity for 
certain practice work in the schools, and the schools avail themsdves 
of advafioed students to give some teohnical instruction. 

The university had some night classes. There are Saturday 
classes, and lines are laid for distinctive cooperation with all of the 
city* departments where it is possible. An attempt is made not 
to go so far as to antagonize any one, but if possible to show that 
the university is ready to be useful and expects to be asked for its 
services. 


Even though the institution is not on a tax jfoundation and is not 
supported by the city, it was partially founded by the city. The 
city raised one-third of the original endowment to establish the 
institution 10 or 12 years ago, and up to the present time it has not 
taken so much of an* interest as it might have been warranted in 
taking on account of its original subscription. The temper of the 
citizens is becoming such, however, that they mean hereafter to see 
that they do take an interest in its affairs. 


IX. WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

By W. F Gkphabt, ProleaBor of Bconomics. 

The work of Washington University of a distinctly public char- 
acter may be grouped under the following heads: 

(а) That connected with the medical school. Its extensive hos- 
pitals, with their free clinics, render a very wide and high-grade 
service to the public. Recently a plan of cooperation with the 
city hospitals has b^ arranged by which among other things the 
medical school nominates one-third of the staff for the city hospitals. 
In many other ways the instructional force of the medical school 
serve the people of St. Louis. 

(б) The School of Social Economy. This is a profeesional school 
for the training of social workers. Not only are the regular students 
given training, but the many persons engaged in practical work of 
philanthropy, social settlements, etc., are aided in many ways. 
The graduate students of this school investigate somal problems of 
interest to the city which fall within this field. 

(c) The* Henry Shaw School dt Botany. This school was by its 
founder made a place :^ere the people might enjoy the beauties 
of a boUnical garden. While the school is a graduate school in its 
regular instruction, it gives an indiroct and great service to the publicf. 
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X. UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 

By CHABLX8 W. Dabnxt, Pruuient, 

The work of the University of Cincinnati may be divided into 
teaching and public service. The instructional service of the instil 
tution is planned to meet the needs of a special student body and 
of the teachers in the schools and all persons seeking help in study 
and investigation. The economic position of the students is sig>- 
nificant. A study of the financial condition of their families 
ihows that 61 per cent of the students can not afford to go away 
t6 college. The university is thus educating each year at least 
l,0OQ students who could not otherwise get an education. Eighty- 
-five per cent of the men earn a part of their support each year 
and 30 per cent of the women. One of the exceUent results of 
tile cooperative system, in vtiiich a student devotes half pf^ his 
time to actual practice in the shops, is that the wages received pay 
almost all the student’s living expenses. But ^en the man who 
,wor^ during the day is not thereby debarred from an education, 
imce both the college of liberal arts dud the college of commerce 
offer evemug ooursee leading tO regular imivemity dp^ and late 
^tpmoon aessiona are given for his benefit. Six hundred students 

f > ei^lled m these evening and external courses. ^ The to^ regie- 
^oh in the university to^y ia 2^08> an increade of 302 per cent 
jOVir that of 1904. , 


(d) Extension oburses. ffor many years special Saturday eoursea 
and a limited number of other courses, given at convenient times, 
have bpen offered by the university. These courses are attended 
by t^i^ers in the public schools and others who either can not 
attend the regular courses or who desire to become more intelli- 

.gently informed on certain subjects. This work is being developed 
as rapidly as conditions seem to warrant. 

(e) Public lectures. In addition to two regular co^es of lectures 
which are given for the public a great many lectures are given to 
varhus organizations -by members of the faculty. Probably not a 
weN^ passes mthout several members of the faculty giving public 
leiitnreP. 

/ (f) Work of a special investigative character, such, for example, 
/to is conducted by the graduate students in the department of 
/ economics or by the schooK of social economy. . Such studies as thp 
^ following have been made: An investigation of the markets of 
•St. Louis; a study of the finances of St. Louis; a study of the Negro 
in St. Louis. \ 

(^) Services of many members of the faculty on various committees 
of the many civic organizations, i These faculty members iisually 
direct the work of the committee. ^ 
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Iqnportant as is its educational service, the service of the university 
in cooperation is even more striking. :^!ach of the eight colleges of 
the university is engaged in this kind of work to some degree. The 
college of hberal arts serves the city through several of its depart- 
ments. The department of biology conducts the bird reserve, has 
charge of school gardening, and cooperates with the zoological garden. 
The department of psychology trains school psychologists, prepares 
teachers for s[>ecial schools, and does systematic research work. Its 
practical work is devoted to the diagnosis of the nature of the mental 
deficiency of backward school children, and it also cooperates with 
teachers in the special schools for defectives in the airangement of 
courses, methods, etc. 

The department of social science cooperates in social service with 
many public and private institutions. It assists th6 juvenile court in 
providing volunteer officers; the department of charities and correction, 
the house of refuge, and the associated charities, in .investigations; 
the anti tuberculosis, league and the juvenile protective aasociatiooi 
in surveys; the Union Bethel and the Settlements, in investigations 
and club work; and the Coimcil of Social Agencies, in surveys and 
rehabilitation. 

One of the most important services rendered the city government 
is the maintenance, by the political science department, of a mu- 
nicipal reference bureau in the city hall. Every department of the 
city must know what similar departments are doing in other cities, 
what policies have been foUowed successfully elsewhere, and what the 
results have been. Council needs similar information for its work. 
The municipal reference bureau collects this information for council 
and all the departments, and thus what is secured for one is available 
for all. It focuses light from all possible sources on all possible sub> 
jocts, and is, in short, k clearing house of municipal information. 

The college for teachers uses the public -sohool system for the 
training of students, and cooperates with the superintendent of schoob 
in the inspection, appointment, and promotion Of teachers, in the 
arrangement of plans and methods, and in investigations and reports. 

Students of household arts, preparing for positions as managers of 
limch and tea rooms, find practice work in conducting the university 
lunch room, and those studying institutional housekeeping and 
dietetics do cooperative work in the Cincinnati General Hospital, 

The engineering college conducts a city testing bureau, which ex- 
amines, analyzes, tests, and evaluates all material^ and supplies for 
use by the city departments. This college also cooperates in teach- 
ing and training students, and in research with 68 institutions and 
industrial companies, iijioluding the city engineering, water works, 
street, sower, and bridge departments. 

The observatory furnishes accurate time to schools, banks, rail- 
roads, traction company, jewelersn etc* It provides 
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delation and geographical coordinates to engineers and surveyors. 

and ^ cooperates with the city sewer survey and furnishes the 
wamuth line. 

The ooll^ of commerce, during the past year, cooperated witli 
toe chamber of commerce m making an industrial survey, and with 

^anks of CSncmnati in collecting statistics and reports. 

.nSll promotes 

scholarly research throughout the city, strengthening the teaching and 

teachers for the high schools 
and tne pnvato schools of the city and vicinity. 

The mescal college is connected wi^h the Cincinnati General Hos- 
pital and five other hospitals, whore the faculty have chanre of the 
sui^al and medicJ work It conducts a freo-dispensary, at which 
21,000 cases were treated last year. The childixui’s clinic of the 
wUoge mamt^ A nuinber of mUk-supply stations and sends nurses 
to the hopice to tram the mothers in the care of their infants. The 
^opedic dispensary treats the crippled and deformed, and as.sist- 
b^ fir securing braces and other instninients 

' a living ®““Wod to earn 

A unique feature is the endowment fund association. It is a private 
wrporation, not for profit, made up of 69 of the leading citizens of 
Cmcmnati, and its sole object is to coUect funds and property for the 
method pursued is, through the medium of the proas 

«lfiT , *«'““• *» “"s "ood- of tho univondty J,he 
attention of persons havmg surplus wealth. The association has 
Already received a number of bequests. 

T^e ^Delation came into being because there was a strong feeliim 
m CmciMati yearn ago that tho city, which qwns tho universfty w J 
not, i^haps, toe best corporation to hold trust funds for it, and this 
Mtitode WM stro^t among the people who had the most to give 
& to meet this f^, and to interest a larger number of citfzens 

LJITTT' i-tiwiion fomod th" 

Mdowment fund awciaUon, and we believe it will grow in power 
f and influence and do more and better work as tho years go on.^ 


XI. REED COLLEQE, PORTI.AND, OREQ. 

By WniUM T. Fostbb, Preodent. 

_ Reed is neither a municipal institution nor a university 

It 18 establish^ on a private endowment with no obligation to State 

f Tte officem of thVed- 

l^e behove, however, that the institution should serve the enthe 

city; and the aim has been from the outeot to see to it that no indi- 
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vidual in the city of Portland, Oreg., should fail to gain some benefit 
from Reed College. 

The fact that the city has contributed* no money’for the support ' 
of the college, and has not been asked to contribute any, has not pre- 
vented the college from cooperating oflFoctively with the city admin- 
istration. Members of the faculty have aided in the work of the aft 
museum, the public library, the vice commission, health bureaus, 
and the homo for delinquent girls. One of the faculty is head of 
the Oregon Civic lieaguo, an independent organization of voters for 
promoting good government. One of the faculty was the first chaii^ 
man of the ox)mmittee of 100 which carried on a campaign that 
resulted in carrying the State of Oregon for prohibition by some 
30,00 majority. Another faculty member is president of the Oregon 
Social Hygiene Society, an organization which has received $20,000 
aid from the State. Five members of the faculty, working under this 
organization, have given lectures on social hygiene to public schoob 
and to the employeesrof department stores, factories, railroad com- 
panies, aiid lumber camps. 

' Members of the faculty are on the boards of the Congress of Moth- 
ers, the Parent Teachers* Association, the Drama League, the Oregon 
Peace Society, the Archeological Society, the Academy of Sciencfs, 
the College Equal Suffrage League, the Dental Education Society, 
the Advertising Law and Ethics Committee. The head of the 
department of biology Is an adviser of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, one of their experiment stations having been constructed at 
the expense of the State on the college campus. 

The college has endeavored to aid the city in solving some of its 
problems tlxrough tlie activities of both the faculty and the students. 

It is one of the settled principles of the college that faculty and 
students shall work together for the welfare of the city. In this 
cooperative work students receive certain kinds of training and prac- 
tical experience in public service, similar, in the field-of social service, 
to the cooperative plan in engineering at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Tlio young psychologists, for example, are doing field work 
in psychology. These students are preparing themselves in a meas- 
ure for work as experimental psycholo^sts in connection with agencies 
for the care of the feeble-minded and the morally delinquent. 

When the city commissioners were faced with the problems of 
motion-picture and vaudeville shows, *the may*or of the city called 
upon the collie to furnish information. A committee of 60 investi- 
gators was organized, covered every theater in the city, and made a 
report to the mayor. The mayor, commissioner, and all the people 
of the city are led to understand that they are free to call upon the 
college for aid of any kind i^t any time, and they are constantly, 
doing 80 , . • 

^ ^ 
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Laat winter the proMenu of the unemployed were studied. The 
membw of the faculty in charge of social economics took a group of 
his major studfents and an assistant in his department and made a 
scientific study of the problem. The students and faculty went 
among ^e unemployed, slq)t with them, ate with them, talked with 
^em, lived with them, and got life- histories of 431 of those men. 
They got the kind of accurate information that is necessary as a basis 
for intdhgent action ; and. the college published the report. 

Significant of attitude of the coll^ toward the city is the exten- 
8^ course on “The voter and the city of Portland.” This course 
urns to present to every voter in the city of PorUand the kind of 
information he ought to have in order to exorcise intelligontly his 
prerogatives as a citisen,. and to present it in a concrete, nonparti- 
s^, accurate, up-to-date, and interesting way. For that purpose 
^e cooperation of every department of the city was secured and tiie 
faculty and studonts-all this work is done by faculty and sSdents 
together— went into every department of Uie city and endeavored 
tojoam all they could. They then presented to the voters many 
timely items of inforqiation, never before avaUable to any except a 
vtty few on the inside. The work was to bring out the facts, whether 
they were favorable or unfavorable to any individual, or to tuiv 
political party, or to any form of government. Word was sent ail 
over the city that anybody who could get togoUior 50 people anywhere 
could hear this course of six lectures. 

The studente of the college presented this course in several places. 
Work in public speaking' in this field was continued by having stu- 
denta explain to voters the measures on the initiative ballot. Stu- 
dents of the college have spoken on street comers, in pubhc parks 
social halls, pubhc fibraries, schoolhouses, churches— wherever the 
people would listen to them. 

The coUege could not cooperate more effecUvelv with the pubhc 
hbranes of the city if it owned the libraries. E'veiy' room in the 
^ hbrary, every room in every branch hbrary, is made available 
by our progressive hbraiy board apd staff for extension work. 

^ther branch of the work has been the annual conference, in 
which endeavor has been made to get tc^ether at Reed College the 
represenUtives of eveiy organization in the city of Portland which 
m any way seeks to promote the welfare of the city. This annual 
conference has thus been a kind of clearing house for agenoii^ for 
moral, economic, and pohtical progress. Eveiy oiganization 
ut the of Portland, private or pubhc, which was working for 
s<^ defidte improvement, took part in the conference held list 
sprime at^eed Collece. Ov«r ixn 
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The college has been in operation only three jeais, Muct^of the 
work, therefore, is tentative, and most of the plans are as yet visions 
of things hopKHl for. T^ir^ years is not a long time in which to find 
and iise every opportunity for service to the city; especially 
there were in Portland, four years ago, no buildings, no campus, no 
faculty, no stud^ts, no college — only an endowment and an oppor* 
tunity. Yet, in these few years, the conviction has grown that a 
college in a city like Portland, Oreg., is limited in the poesibilities 
of service only by the limits of its own intelligence and faith. 


XII. UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, LOUISVILLE* KY. 

0 

By John L. Pattbkson, 

Dmn V Oifkyr ^ Ubtrt Am. 

The University of Louisville, LouisviUe, Ky., was foimded in 1837 
by a decree of the city council, and was chartered in 1846 by an 
act of the legislature. Owing to local conditions, only the schools of 
medicine and of law were put immediately into operation. 

About eight j^ears ago, or about the time when the Carnegie Foun- 
dation investigated the status of the medical schools in this country, 
the trustees realized that for the completeness of the university an 
“academic department” must bo added. And so the original pu^ 
pose of the founders was at length fulfilled by the establishment of 
the present college of arts and sciences. 

Tlio attempt has been made, to develop the college as a modem 
municipal univo-rsity, which will cooperate in due time with the 
various deportmoiits and public institutions of Louisville, and offer 
an equality of educational opportunity to the sons and daughters 
of its citizens. The imiversity has been influencM in this work by 
the example of the municipal imiversities in this country and in 
England, and especially by the brilliant one of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

The college of arts and sciences cooperates with the Board of 
Education of Louisville, and offers a B. S. degree in education for a 
prescribed course of study pursued in the college, together with 
complementary technical work done in the f)ublic normal school. 
The college further cooperates with the board of education by giving 
annu^y a series of fr©(^ lectures on educational psychology to a large 
class of public-school teachers. 

In the second place, the college cooperates with the Baptist and 
the Presbyterian Theological Senunaries which are located in lx>uis- 
ville, by offering to their students free tuition in the imdergraduate 
courses. The amount of credit given for the work done in the theo- 
logio^ seminaries is adjusted in such a way that a combined aoa- 
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denucal and thwlogical degree when granted fulfills the proper and 
customary condiUoas o/ such degrees. ' ^ 

cooperates with the LouisviUe 
Architecta by offering courere 
m ^tectural design and the history of architecture to^ung men 

hem Ao opportunity of becoming more than draftsmen 

cooperate, ,,nth the hospitals in 
Lou^vUle by offering to the nurses from time to time night courees 
m physiology, hygiene, and ber.teriology. 

T ‘lie ftasociited charitire of I»uis- 

^jlle, and o^rs iiwtruction m theoretical and practical sociology to ‘ 
th^e engaged m the work of charity and social service in the cHy 
This year, with the cwperation of a local department store, part- 
Umo employment has been secured for a few young men who are 
also puraumg their regular studies in the university and who could 
not continue their coU^e couree without financial assistance Iho 
futoT ^ cooperation will develop successfully in the 

^ The institution has grown from a college of about 75 students to a 
^ege of 338 students at the present time-on increase of more than 
3(W per cent m less than 7 yearn. The trustees, as soon as tlie accom- 
modations are adequate and the funds sufficient, wiU offer free 
tuition to all ^aduates of the public high schools. Tlio free tuition 
at present is limited to about 35 scholarships. 


Xm. NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. EVANSTON. ILL. 

By W. E. Hotchkiss* Dean. 

The members of the faculties of Northwestern Univereitv liave 
aWays participated largely, in t^eir individual capacities. 'i„ tlie 
affairs of the community. This participation hai taken the form 
of committee activity^ m civic organizations, in services rendered in 

““ 

There have been a number of ways in which the university as a 
wrporat^dy has participated in affairs of community interest, but 
th« has been m cooperation with individuals or with private organi- 
zations rather than with any arm of the government. As a specific ' 
iMtanM of tlufl si^ears ago a number of men, including the pxecu- 

tfTnr^ldlf Association of Commerce, cooperated with 

te and other representatives of Northwestern University 

m establis^ the Northwestern University School of Cbmmerce in 
Chicago. ^ This was perhaps the first instance of a school of commerce ' 
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being founded in any comiLunity with the active participation of the 
business men working through ropi^entative business organizations. 
Their cooperation with the university in working out subject matter 
of new courses, as well as methods of instruction to meet business 
needs, has been of even greater significance. 

The fact that a large number of men could profit immediately if 
courses were offered in the evening led to placing the chief emphasis 
on evening work at the I'tart. 

That the Northwestern School has filled a ne<d is evidenced both 
by the number and the kind of men who have been in attendance. 
From an initial enrollment of 250 in the first year the registration 
has increased to 750 for the present year. 

Instruction in the evening classes of the school of commerce is 
addressed to mature men. A surprisingly large number of students 
aye already holding positions of trust and responsibility. These men 
are attending the school not for some indefinite benefit in the future, 
hut in order to make themselves more efficient in th^^ positions they 
now occupy. 

Inst met ion is based on throe fundamental aims: First, to give 
students a comprehensive many-sided survey of business facts and 
experience; second, to develop a pK)we’: f accurate analysis which 

will prepare the j?tudent to think cc licated business problems 
through to the end; third, to maintain an atmbsphero in which large 
business problems will be regarded instinctively in a large and public- 
.ppirited way. 

The securing of suitable teachers was the first condition of succeas. 
Two sources have been drawn from. On one hand, men who are 
primarily teachers have been secured to make a study of biisine^ 
through cooperation with business men. On the oihe# hand, success- 
ful business men have been prevailed upon to give special courses in 
subjects with which they are thoroughly familiar. Though both of 
these types of moil are necessary to the development of an efficient 
instruction staff, experience shows that it is essential above all else 
to have good teachers. ^ 

Oho of the problems has been the selection of students. We do 
not intend to do any work below university grade. On the other 
hand, the public purpose for which the evening classes. are offered 
would scarcely be fulfilled' if formal college entrance requirements 
were unposed. The situation is handled in four different ways: 

1. By age requirement. No one under 18 will be admitted, and 
all under 21 must have completed a full foujc-yeor high-school couyse, 

2. By tuition rfttes. Experience and investigation show that /a 
fairly high tuition rate has a selective influence which roughly tends 
to eliminate tho^^ess mature man. 
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^3. By appealing to the man who ia able to do university work and i 
IS attracted by the prospect of studying fundamental principles 
• rather th^ of securing quick nile^f-thumb instruction; 

4. By a careful interviewing of every applicant for admission. This 
mteme^ by a member of the faculty has resulted in raising the 
stand^ of admission every year and in reducing the number who 
are admitted only to be disappointed later in finding themselves- 1 
unable to carry the work. 

The rreult is the automatic elimination of those who can not carry 
the work, for unlike college students whose expenses are paid by 
parents the man who is working for a living and who comes to school 
rfter the. day’s labors are done wiU not continue in school unless he 
feels there is some return. 


XIV. COLLEQE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

By Chakies Babkeeville, ProfesBor of Chemiotry. 

'Die College of the City of New York has a charter which limits its 
activities. The board of trustees, howeviT, with the approval of the 
mayor and corporation counsel, has prepared an amendment to the 
^barter, which will be presented to the next legislature. 

S .The college, up to about 10 years ago, began its work in the mom- 

mg at 8 or 9 o’clock, and it was virtually over at 1 p. m. Now 
some departments— for example, the departments of chemistry and 
physiM— go from 9 o’clock in the morning to 6.45 in the afternoon 
and then two nights in the week from 7.30 to 11.30. 

Ten years ago the purpose was mainly to train a large number of 
teachers for the public-school system; later the college began .to 
siwad out in the line of extension courses, primarily for teachers. 
After settling ,m the new buildings, with improved facilities the 
college WM able to prepare young men to act as summer playground 
and evenmg center directors. 

^ As soon as the Great of the college, seating nearly 3,000, was 
completed and the grand organ installed, the professor of music 
mtupra^ a series of public organ recitals, giving them twice a 

i of'ftcitals is now approaching 400, and somo 

I 600,000 music lovers of the city have attended. 

i Evening sessions of the college were then inaugurated. The iu'ght 
1 , ^coUege, now enrolling over 800 students, was established after caieful 
j investigation of the work done in evening institutions in this country, 

. aRd itjvas opened on one condition, viz, that the standard of entrance 
; r^ffiiremente for the evening session should be exacUy the same as the 
standard entrance requirements for the college proper.- - 

Formerly ^ the students were required to pursue definite courses 

laid down, yitb some election leading toward a degree, the bachelor 
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of arte or* bachelor of science. Some little time ago (be boar«^of 
trustees a^thonzed the admisaioi} of what are known as special stu- 
dents. Some of the departments^ specially those of chemistry, 
physics, economics, and natural history, welcomed those students, 
because it gave* an opportunity to take some of the graduates, or 
graduates from .other places, who had not h^ opportunity to take 
special courses, to fit themselves better for mxmicipal or for other * 
work of a practical type. 

Last year the board authorized a class of students^who are desig- 
nated as municipal students. A municipal student may be admitted 
to the institution on several conditions: First, he must bring proper 
papers showing4hat he is an employee of the city; and, second, he 
must comply with the requirements of the department in which he 
desires to work. He need not comply with all of the college entrance 
rcquiremems, provided he shows maturity and exhibits fitness for the 
particular line^he .may wish to pursue. 

What has been said in reference to sf^ecial and municipal students 
applies to the evening es well as the day sessions. There were 250 
municipal students in the evening sessions last year, ^ 

Another phase of cooperation with the city is that which may 
result from the activities of the teaching staff in service for the city 
or commumty. Last yeaf one of the professors was assigned to the 
State factory investigating commi^on, tb direct the study of the* 
minimum-wage problem. He was given a leave of absrace, his 
salary being paid by the State. Previous to this the professor of ^ 
economics had utilized some of the advanced students in on investiga- 
tion of pin setters in bowling alleys. A new law restricting the 
.employment of the younger boys in such capacity resulted. 

The professor of chemistry undertook an investigation for the 
State factory investigating commission, and made a very elaborate 
report on the wood-alcohol situation. Ho formulated the laws that 
were subsequently adopted and mode a part of the city ordinancee 
by the hoard of health, an4 these laws constitute the basis of the laws 
which are to be urged for uniform adoption throughout this country. • 
The professors of biology and chemistry carried out for the school 
inquiry committee of the board of estimate and apportionment an 
investigation of the ventilation of the schools of the city, with the 
result that a large expen^ture that had been urged was avoided. 

_ The professor of chemistry has served on the mayoris commission 
on taros ^and tolerances in working out the new laws in reference to 
net weight, etc., ^r different lands of foods. 

Two members of the college st^ (the professor of hygiene and an 
instructor in chemistry) are at present dh the advisory council of the 
board of health. 
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It mtwt be fraaldy acknowledged, however, that moat of this cpop- 
^tion hBS come about primarily through the initiative of the differ- 

department of 

goveniment. One ia designated municipal 

lab^to^ ^th the standard-teatLg 

laborato^ of the board of eatimatea and apportiomnont. The city 

aupph^ the (^Uege with the samples used inltermining the atanS^^ 
ki f the materials it purchases, and the students do the 

laboratory after they have had 

instruction m the college. 

A sunilar arrangement exists with the board of health in regard to 
food mvestigations and food control. There is a very saSacto^ 
^^ement vnth the board of health in the matter J food iiuspeZ 
the laboratory work is all done, or the practice k all 
of h^lth supervision of an inspector of the board 

students in the department of political science give brief 
courses m the settlements on the economic problems they have cov- 

the cit '^7 volunteers in the Big Brother work in 

You^L M ^ rK y ‘f of the city 

ci2 Association and Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 

kee^s ^«l^-tary subscriptions, 

keeps in touch with busmess opportunities for needy students at col- 

ege ^d after graduation. These are some of the'iines of acti "ty 

b^n developed An important question, is the type o^ 

Ti 7 ^ primarUy into the muSipal 

T'T '^ho is 

tb^pjf f T k 1 manufacturing. It can not be expected 

that 1 ^ of the 1,500 students m the regular day college wiU go into 
the taumcipal service. The market would be glutted. ShSThe 

STT ‘r 'b, .ervic. Of S 

a y, or for the large number who are going to schools of technology 

or to umversities to perfect themselves in certain professional fielck ? 
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to Oot 1,1006. Edward C. Elliott. Uots. 


1906 . 


*Ko. 6. Education in Formoea. Julean H. Arm^. 10 cte. 

«No. 6. The appnntioesblp system in its nlatioa to industrial education. Carroll D. Wright. 16 cts. 

No. S. StattsUcs of SUte untvwslUeB and other institutions of higher edneaUon portialty supported by 
the SUte, 1907-^ 

1900 . 

*Na 1. FaolUties for study and reoe^nh in U)h offices of the United States Qovemipent In Waahlngtoik. 
Arthur T. Hadley. 10 cte. 

Ko. 2. Admission of Chinese students to American ooUefes. John Fryer. 

^ 0 . 3. Daily meals of school children. CaroUne L. Hunt, lo cts. 

Ko. 6. Statistics of public, society, and school Ubimries tn 1006. 

*No. 6. Instruction In the fine and manual arts In the United States. A itatlstloal monograph. Henry 
T. Bailey. 15 cts. 

No. 7. Index to the Reports of the Commissioner of Education, 1807-1907. 

*No. 8. A teacher’s profess tonal llbr^. Classified Ibt of 100 ttUse. 6 cts. 

*No. 9. Bibliography of educstlon for 1006-9. 10 cts. 

No. 10. Education for efficiency tn railroad service. J. Shirley Eaton. 

«No. 11. Stotbtlos of SUte universities and other institutions of higher education partfoUy supported by 
the 8UU, 1906-0. 6 oU. 

1910 . 

*No. 1. Tbe iQovement for reform tn the teach^ of religion In the pabllctacboob of Saxony. Arley B. 
Show. 5 cts. 

No. 2. Bute school systems: III. Legislation and judicial decisions relating to public education, Oct.l, 
1906, to Oct. 1 , 1909. Edward C. EUfott. 

*No. 6. American sotvoolhouses. Fletcher B. Drssslar. 76 oU. 
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1911 . 

*No. 1. Bibliography of science teaching. 6 cU. 

*No. 2. Opportunitlm for graduate study In agrioulture In the United SUtes. A. C. Itmiahan. 6 cts. 
*No. 3. Agencies for tbe improvement of teachers In service. WUUom C. Ruedlger. 16 cU. 

*No. 4. Report of the commission appointed to study the system of education in the public schools d 
Baltimore. 10 cU. 

•No. 6. Age and grade census of schools and colleges. George D. Strayer. 10 oU. 

•No. 6. Graduate work In mothematloB hi onlvenj^ies and tn other institatioDS of like grade In the United 
SUtes. 6 cts. 

No. 7. UndergraduaU work In mathematics InooUegfs and universities. 

No. 9. Uothematics In the toohnologloal schools of coUeglau grade tn the United States. 

•No. 13. ICathematios in the elementary schools of tbe United SUtes. 15 cts. 

•No. 14. ProvisioD for exceptloool children tn ths public schools. J. H. Von Sickle, Llghtner Wttmsr, 
and Leonard P. Ayres. 10 oU. 

•No. 16. Educational system of China os racently reconstraoted. Horry E. King. 10 oU. 

No. 19. SUtistics of SUU untvwsttles and other tnstitutlons of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1910^11* 

1919 . * 


•No.l. AcouiwofstudyforthepieparationofruraMuMlteaChan. F.katohleraiMl W J.On^. 6oU. 
•No. 8. Report of oommlttoe on unUonn records lind reports. 6 cte. 

•No. 4. MaUwmatloe tn technical secondary schools tn the United States. 6 ote. 

•No. 6. A study of expenses of city sebod systeins. Harion Updegimff. 10 ote. 

•No. 6. AgrlooHural educa ti o n to secondary schooli. 10 cte. 
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Edratlonal tt4tus of nunio«. If. Adolalda Nuttlnf. lo ot«. 

Andwwa. ft cte. (Later (mblloatbn. 1013, No. 12.1 
Coantry ochoola tor city boys. William 8. Myers. WoU. ^ 

Current educational topics, No. 1. 

^Ing to improve the work of the teacher of mathematics. 6 cts 1 

The Mcmtessoii system of oduoatlon. Anna T. Smith. 6 eta. 

Tea^l^ laapiage through agriculture and domestic science. M A Lotnor 

W.D..<du^„„,,O.Hud^. focu. 
History of pubtlo-school education in Arkansas. Stenhen B WaaW 

B"n^dr““ 

1918. ' 

i* cummt educational publications, January 1913 

A. C. Monahan and R.H. Wright 5 cts 

ChwIcaH^Hand^iji I5ct« 

f * rec^ of current educational publications, February, 1913 

«. Af^tural bistmctloii to high schoob. C. H. Robbon and F. B.' Jenks 10 oL, 

7. College entrance rwiuhemonts. Claronoe D. Ktogstej 15 cb 

A. C. Mmiahan. 15 cb 

11. Monthly r«^ of current educational puhUcatlons, April, 1913 

12. Thepr^tlonofpeaco. Pannb Pern Andrews. lOcb. 

s' ‘h® eOlcbncy of schoob or sv-stems of schoob 5 conb 

f' educaUonal publications. May, 1913. ^ ' 

It ^ '“P®'*'®” “<* health supcrvblon. 15 cb. 

ll' “®”?5ilT^.“'''^'”‘®do«th>nalpuMIcaU^ 1913. 

^ hxlustrial, vocational, and trade education. 10 cb 

2e. Aoomparb»ofpub.to«lunatlontoGernnuiyan^ Georg Kerechensbtoer. 

« Robnd D. Danbl. 6 cb. 

26. Good roads arbor day. Susan B. Slpe. 10 cts 

M "" “d P'^hllcbb. 5 c;S. 

». A^^^dary «:hoob to the United States. Kendrio C. ..ah eck 10 cb. 

30. Lducatlon in the South. 10 cts. “* 

31. special features in cHy school systems. 10 cts. 

32. Eduoational survey of Montgomery County Md 

« T'TIf!”,?"!'" ^ W. Blee. 10 Ob. 

M. A Ibt of books suited to a hlgh.KhooI library. 16 ob 

^ Sr““r?^ *' for the natlv«, of AbMta, 1011-12. lOob 

n. Monthly le^ of current educational pobllcatlons, October, 1913. ■ 12- W ob. 

OS. £oooomy of time In education. lO cts. 

OT. Etementary Industrial school of Clevebnd, Ohio. W. N. H.IIm.nn 
«. Tto reorganM school ptoygroond. Homy 8. Curtb. 10 cb. 

SI. The reorganisation of secondary education lo cts. 

« H. 8. Browne. 

« educational pabiteatkms. November, 1913 

46. Eduoational dlreotcry, 1913. 16 cts. ■ 

sss'?,sr“w“sr;;iT”s‘5- 

61. Bducatlon Of the Immigrant M. R. McCann, loots. 

62. Saitary scbocUuMisea. Legal requlnmate In Indiana and Ohio. 6 cts. 
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No. Si* Hoiithly Tword of current odtxntlooftl pabUaotkoi, l>eoeinbtf, 1913. 

No. 54. C<Kisul^ reports on Industrial eduoatlon tq Gflimany. ^ 

No. 55. Lofislatkm and Judicial doobloins relating to education, Oot. UUXN, to Oct. 1, 1013. Jaam C 
Boykin and WOllam R. Hood. 

No. 58. Sducatksiat syatom of rural Denmark. Harold W. Foi^t. 

Na 50. Bibliography of educafkm fOT 1010-11. 

No. 50. Statistics of Stato universities and other Instluftlons of higher eduoatlon partially supported by 
the 8Ute, 1012-13. 

lOU. 

«No. 1. kfontbly record of current educational publlcatloas, January, 1014. 5 cts. 

No. 2. Compulsory school attondanoe. 

*Nb. 3. U<mthly record of current educational publications, February, 1014. 5 cts. 

. No. 4. The school and the start In life. Meyer Bloomfield. 

• No. 5. The folk bl(ib scboob of Denmark. L. L. Friend. 

No. 8. Kindergartens in the United States. 

No. 7. M(mtbly record of current educational publications, March, 1014. 

*No.6. The Massachusetts home-project plan of voeatlonal agricultural education. R, W.Stlmaon. I5cts. 
No. 0. Monthly record of current educational publications, April, 1014. * . ' 

No. 10. Physical growth and school prc^ross. B. T. Baldwin. 

4No. 11. Monthly record of current educational publications. May, 1014. sets. 

*No. 12. Rural schoolbousos and grounds. F. D. Dresslar. 50 cts. .. 

No. 13. Present status of drawing and art In the elementary and secondary schools of the United Stales. 

Royal B. Famum. 

No. 14. Vocatkuudguidanoo. 

No. 15. Monthly record of current educational publksatlons. Index. 

No. 15. The tangible rewards of teaching. James C, Doyicln and Roberta King. 

No. 17. Sanitary survey of the schools of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Flannagan. 

No. 18. The public school system of Gary, Ind. William P. Burrb. 

No. 19. University extonslon In the United States. Louis E. Reber. 

No. 20. The nirul school and hookworm disease. J. A. Ferrell. 

Ko. 21. Monthly record of current edticatlonal publications, Septemt>er, 1014. 

^ No. 22. The Danish folk high schools. H. W. Foght. 

No. 23. Borne trade schools In Europe. Frank L. Qlynn. 

No. 24. Danish elementary rural schools. H. W. Foght. 

Ko. 25. Important features In rural school Improvement. W. T. Hodges. 

No. 25. Monthly report of current educational publications, Octol^er, 1914. 

•No. 27. Agricultural teaching. 15 cts. 

No. 28. The Montessorl method and the kindergarten. Elisabeth Harrison. 

No. 29. The kindergarten In benevolent Institutions. 

,^o. 30. Consolidation of rural schools and transportation of pupils at public erpensa. A. V. llonahaiL 
25 cts. 

•No. 31. Report on the work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska. 25 ct.s. 

No. 32. Bibliography of the relation of secondary schools to higher education. U. L. Walkley. 

No. 33. Music in the public schools. Will Earhart. 

No. 34. Library instruction In universities, coUeges, and normal schools. Henry R. F.vans. 

No. 35. The training of teachers In England, Scotland, and Germany. Charles H. Judd. 

•No. 35. Education for the home— Part I. General statement. B. R. Andrews. 10 cts. 

•No. 37. Education for the home— Part II. BUte le{:lslaUon, schools, agencies. U. U. Andrews. 30 ctai 
No. 38. Education for the home— Part III. Colleges and unlversltiM. Benjamin R. Andrews. 

No. 39. Education for the home— Part IV. Bibliography, list of schools. Benjamin R. Andrews. 

No. 40. Care of the health of boys in Olnird College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 41. Monthly record of current educational publications, November, 1914. 

No. 42. Monthly record of current educational publications, December, 1914. 

No. 43. Educattooal directory, 1914-15. * ’ * ' 

No. 44. County-unit organlxatlon for the admlnlstretloD of rural schools. A. C. Monahan . 

, Ko. 45. Curricula In mathematics. J. C. Brown. 

No. 46. School savings banks. Mrs. Sara L. Oberholtzer. ' 

No. 47. City training sebooLs for teachAf. Frank A. Manny. 

No. 48. The educational museum of the St. Louis public schools. C. G. Ralhman. 

No. 49. Efficiency and preparation of rural-school teachers. II. W. Foght. 

No. 50. Statistics of State tmlversltles and State coUegee. 

191K. 

No. L Cooking In the vocational school. Iris P. 0’I>eary. 

No. 3. Monthly record of current educational publications, January, 1915. 

No. 3. Monthly record of current educational publloallons, February, 1916. 

No. 4 . The health of school children. W. H. Heck. 

No. 6. OrganizatloQ State departnunta of eduoatlon. A. C. Monahan. 


No. 6* A study of aad MdlOQte. 

No. 7. AocrocUtad MCQihlary schools in iht TTnltod Stotis.' Sonutti P. Capen. 

No. 8. PrMtit stito the honor systiail in eoUagss uid anfv«iiiti«i. Bird T. Baldwin. 

No. 9. Monthly rec<^ einrest educational publkaitlcms, Marcht 1915. 

No. 10. Monthly record of current educational pubUcatkins, April, 1915. 

No. 11. A statistical study of the public school Systems of the souUicrn Appalachian Mountains. * 
man Frost. ! 

No. 12. Hbtory of public school education In Alabama. Stephen B. Weeks. I 

Na 13. The schoolhouse as the polling place. E. J. Ward. 

No. H. Monthly record of cturent educational publications, May, I9i5. 

No. lA Monthly record of current educational publications. Index, Fehniary, 1914— January, 1915. 
No. !A iftinthly recwd of current educational publications, June, 1915, 

No. 17. Civic eduiAtlon in elementary schools, as ili ?strated in IndianapoiLs. A. W. Dunn. I 
No. I*". Ivegal education in Great RrfUitn. H. S. Richards. 

No. 19. StatlstJcs of agricultural, manual training, and industrial schools, 1913’i4. 

No. 20. The rural school system of Minnesota. H. W. Foght. 

No. 21. Schoolhouse sanitation, William A, Cook. 

No. 22. State versus local control of elementary education, T. L. Mac Dowell. 

Mo. 23. The twhing of community civ ics. 

No. 24. Adjustment between kindergarten and first grade. Luella A. Palmer, ■ 

No. 25, Public, society, and school libraries. ♦ ' 

No. 26. Secondary schools in the Stat4^ of Central America, South America, aftd the West jndk 
Anna T. Smith, 

No. 27. Opportunities for foreign students at ooUeges and universities in the I'nited States. SaituMl 
Capen. 

No. 28. The eAtension of public educatum. Clarence A. Perry. 

No. 29. The truant problem and the parental school. Jaipe.s B, liiatt. 

No. 30. Bibliography of education for 1911-12. 

No. 31. AkComparalive «?tudy of the salaries of teachers and utTicers. 

No. 32. Theschool system of Ontario. II. W, Foght. 

No. 33. Problems of vocational education in G«‘many. (loorge E. Myers. 

No. 34. Monthly record of current educational publicatiou-s, Sepieniber, 1915 

No. 36. Mathematics in the lower and middle commercial and industrial schwls. II. Taylor. : 

. No. 36. Free textbooks and Slate imiformity. A. 0. Monalian. 

No. 37. Some foreign educational surveys. James Mahoney. 

No. 38. The university and the municipality. 


